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(Concluded from p. 667, and p. 594.) 

It cannot but he interesting to 
know, in what views of religion 
the inquiries of a mind so active, 
so candid, so enlightened, and so 
pious as that of Mr. Buckminster 
resulted. It is apparent from his 
posthumous sermons, that the 
foundation of all his opinions was 
laid in the beliet, that the great 
design of the gospel is, to produce 
a moral influence on the human 
character—to raise it from the 
degradation and ruin of sin, and 
fit it for the pure and intellectual 
happiness of heaven. From this 
simple principle—so obvious, so 
undeniable, and yet so often for- 
gotten—all his views of Christian- 
ity took their character. It ne- 
cessarily follows from it, that all 
the doctrines and views of the 
gospel—as far, at least, as they 
regard men—are to be considered 


in the light of motives and means; p 


of no intrinsic value, except as 
they are auxiliary to this great 
end. Christian faith, therefore, 
derives none of its efficacy from 
the number merely, much less 
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from the mysticism and obscurity 
of the articles that we believe. Its 
genuineness and its worth are to 
be determined by the energy and 
permanence of our practical per. 
suasion of those truths, which 
supply the strongest and most af- 
fecting motives and encourage. 
ments to repentance and a holy 
life. These, in the view of Mr, 
Buckminster, were, the paternal 
character of God—his constant 
presence and overruling Provi- 
dence—the connection of his fae 
vour always and only with moral 
goodness—the pardon of sin to 
the penitent through Jesus Christ. 
his mission to enlighten and re- 
deem mankind—the confirmation 
of our immortality by his resur- 
rection from the dead, the just 
and impartial retributions of eter. 
nity to all the human race, ace 
cording to their deeds. These, 
surely, are views, which, every 
Christian will acknowledge, enter 
largely into the grounds and sup- 
ort of his faith, and hope, and 
charity. And who will say, that 
any man, whose understanding 
acknowledges, and whose heart is 
imbued with these truths, will 
want any essential characteristic 
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of a true disciple of his Sa- 
viour? 

It was the great object of the mi- 
nisterial labours of Mr. Buckmin- 
ster, to produce under the influence 
of these views, the practical religion 
of the heart and life, as it is ex- 
plained in the teaching and illus. 
trated in the example of our Sa- 
viour. How near this purpose 
was to his heart, is very strikingly 
displayed in the closing passage of 
a sermon in his posthumous volume 
on the mutual influence of know- 
ledge, piety and charity, “ It is 
the constant object of my wishes 
and prayers, and may it be the 
effect of my preaching, under the 
blessing of God, to contribute to 
the formation of that noblest of 
characters, the Christian, whose 
love, as the apostle describes it, 
abounds more and more in know. 
ledge and io all judgment, who 
approves the things which are ex- 
cellent, and who remains sincere 
and without offence tll the day of 
Christ, being filled with the fruits 
of righteousness, which are by 
Jesus Christ, unto the glory and 
praise of God.”” These are the 
words with which he closed his 
earthly labours in the desk of in. 
struction. His people bear him 
witness now: and, will hereafter, 
if accounted worthy, bear him 
witness before the throne of God, 
that all his preaching justified this 
declaration, and all his life har. 
monized with this prayer. 

It is impossible, that a man, 
who entertained such views of the 
nature of religion, should be ex. 
clusive or intolerant. Mr. Buck- 
minster was eminently charitable 
towards those who differed from 
him on speculative points. He 
felt, with all who have had oppor. 
tunities of extensively observing 
the human character, that great 





J. 8. Buckminster. 


errors of the understanding, on al- 
most every subject, are consistent 
with uprightness of heart. How 
indeed can any one fail to acknow- 
ledge, that this may be so in reli- 
gion, who remembers, that even 
the disciples of our Lord were 
confessedly full of prejudice and 
misapprehension, before their Mas. 
ter’s death? Mr. Buckminster 
could extend his ailection wwards 
good men of every sect and com. 
munion, Tle could acknowledge 
ina Fenelon, with all his zeal for 
transubstantiation and Papal in. 
fallibility, one of the purest and 
most lovely exemplifications of the 
Christian character, which the 
world has seen, since the days of 
the apostle Juhn. He did not, 
however, conceive, that any part 
of his or any other man’s goodness 
consisted in, or was necessarily 
connected with, his errors. He 
was, therefore, a steady opposer of 
what he believed to be the cor. 
ruptions of Christianity ; not only 
because the gospel is rendered in- 
credible by them to so many intel- 
ligent men, but because they les- 
sen, in the minds of many good 
persons, that joy and peace in 
believing, which the religion of 
Christ is fitted and intended to 
communicate. 

No formal description has been 
attempted of the qualities of Mr. 
Buckminster’s heart. A life of 
such uniform purity and rectitude, 
of such devotedness to God, of 
such disinterested zeal for the good 
of mankind, is the surest pledge 
of its soundness and its sensibility. 
‘¢ T might speak,” says his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ of his perfect sincerity, 
his simplicity, his love of truth, 
his candour of disposition. 1 
might remark, how little the un- 
bounded admiration he received, 
impaired any of the essential fea- 
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tures of his character. I might 
attempt, but [ am sure it would 
be iv vain, to describe the magic 
influence, by which ke drew around 
hima circle cfmost devoted friends, 
by whom his memory is embalmed 
in the fondest recollections and 
regrets. ‘There are maay, who 
feel with me, that his death was 
the rupture of some of the strongest 
ties, which the human heart can 
know. Even now, when time has 
interposed to subdue all the more 
powerful emotions of grief, there 
are those, who delight to recal the 
hours, we have passed with him, 
and to dwell on those traits, which 
we loved, while living, and which 
death cannot efflace from our me. 
mories. While we think, how im- 
portant to the interests of truth and 
virtue were the light of his know- 
ledge and the weight of his influ. 
ence, how many plans of improve- 
ment were connected with his 
exertions and encouragement ; 
when we remember, that a mind 
so rich, so active, so original, so 
elevated, is no more to impart its 
conceptions to other minds, that 
the voice which has warmed so 
many hearts, and guided so many 
steps to immortality, is silent as 
the grave, and is no more to be 
heard in the church of God, or 
the circle of friendship; we are 
oppressed by the magnitude of 
the luss, and are ready to num- 
ber it among the darkest of 
the divine dispensations. Yet it 
is ordered by better wisdom than 
ours; and we cannot but discern 
many proofs of mercy in the time 
of his departure. His wish was 
granted not to survive his usefal- 
ness. He disappeared in all the 
brightness of his honours, without 
any twilight coming over his fame. 
We are spared the dreadful spec- 
tacle of beholding such a mind in 





ruins, God can raise up other 
instruments to effect his benevolent 
purposes,—Farewell then! we must 
say of thee, felix non vite tantum 
Claritate, sed etiam opportunitate 
morus, May the example of a 
life like thine, devoted to truth, to 
virtue, and the best interests of 
mankind, animate us to follow thy 
career of piety and benevolence, 
that, by the grace of God, we may 
join thee in another world, where 
friendship will be uninterrupted, 
and virtue eternal !”? 





A Letter from Mr. Buckminster to 
Arthur M, Walter, Esq. 


Geneva, Sept. 26th, 1806. 
My Dear FRienD, 

“© We have at length finished 
the tour of Switzerland, and add 
two more to the ten thousands, 
who have seen and admired before 
us. Mr. has been my 
companion, ever since we reluc- 
tantly parted with at 
Rotterdam, (13th of Aug.); and 
as he has a taste for the pictur- 
esque, and J have pretty good eyes, 
we have seenand enjoyed as much, 
as other galloping travellers, You, 
I know, are rather curious in geo- 
graphy ; and if you are at leisure 
to pore over a large map of Swit- 
zerland, you will have it in your 
power to trace your friend’s route 
through this interesting country. 
After a satisfactory journey up 
the Rhine, from Rotterdam through 
Utrecht, Nimeguen, Cleves, Co- 
logne, Coblentz, Mayence, Worms, 
Strasburg, and Colmar, we entered 
Switzerland at Basle, the 5ih of 
September. For the sake of see. 
ing the famous Chute du Rhm, we 
went fifty miles out of our way as 
far as Scaffhausen, passing through 
a part of the Brisgau, once bé- 
longing to the humbled house of 
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Austria, but now given to the 
Prince of Baden. From Scaff- 
hausen we travelled to Zurich, in 
my estimation the most eligible 
spot in Switzerland; thence we 
crossed mount Albis on our way 
to Lucerne, by a road almost too 
difficult for carriages. From Lu- 
cerne we sent our voiture empty 
to Berne, while we prepared for 
our excursion into the mountains. 
We began by crossing the lake of 
Lucerne to Russnacht, thence 
over a strip of land to Imisee on 
the lake of Zug; thence to Art at 
its southern extremity, and thence 
along the small lake of Lowertz 
to Boiinner, where we again em- 
barked for Altorf. In this day’s 
tour we were in three of the small 
cantons, Zug, Schweitz, and Uri. 
At Altorf, properly commenced 
our passage into the mountains, 
along the road which leads over 
the St. Gothard into Italy. The 
path lies near the banks of the 
Reuss, which it frequently crosses, 
especially by the famous Pont du 
Diable, This road into Italy is 
passable only by mules and pedes. 
trians, to which latter class we 
had the honour for three days to 
belong. We travelled on foot as 
far as Hopital, a small village in 
the valley of Urseren, at the fovt 
of St. Gothard. Here we took 
mules to carry us over the diffi. 
cult passes of the Furea and the 
Grimsel, two of the vast chain 
of Alps which lay between us and 
Berne. The 14th September we 
crossed the Furea, being obliged 
to descend from our mules, and 
wade through snuw above our 
knees, because the customary path 
was entirely concealed. We de. 
scended then to the source of the 
Rhone, and to the village of Ober- 
yestelen in the Haut Valais, from 





which point we began to ascend 
the Grimsel. If you have a good 
map, you will see that we here 
made a very devious track, be. 
cause the shortest route, which 
leads over the Mayenwund, was 
rendered impassable by the snow, 
At five o’clock we reached the 
summit of the Grimsel, seven 
thousand feet above the sea, and 
the highest point of our peregri- 
nations; we slept this night in 
what is called the Hospice of the 
Grimsel. The next day we de. 
scended to Meyringen, and left 
our mules, thence across the 
lakes to Brienz and Thun, 
where we took a carriage for 
Berne. At this capital we found 
our empty voiture, and our trunks 
safe, and set off the next day for 
Lausanne. We passed through 
Morat, Avenches, Payerne, and 
Moudon, all Roman cities, and 
full of antiquities; and arrived 
the 19th at Lausanne, which was 
totally uninteresting to us, ex- 
cept as the favourite residence of 
Gibbon. The next day we tra- 
velled over one of the most su- 
berb chaussces in the world to 
Geneva. Nothing remained now 
but to visit Chamouni and the 
Glaciers of Mont Blanc, which, 
by the blessing of heaven, we 
have safely accomplished in four 
days, and are ready to set off for 
Paris to-morrow morning. From 
this sketch of our wanderings, 
you will see that we have made a 
pretty complete tour through Swit. 
gerland, by travelling less, pro- 
bably, than four, hundred miles. 

‘© Excuse the meagre aspect ol 
this itinerary. You know it would 
be absurd to attempt to give in @ 
letter a proper journal of one’s 
travels; and to pretend to de- 
scribe any spot particularly inte. 
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resting, would be only to repeat 
what you may easily find in books. 
All I mean by this sketch is, to 
let you know, where your friend 
has been; perhaps too it may 
refresh for a little while your geo- 
graphical recollection. 

*¢ There isan event, however, 
which happened just before our 
arrival in Switzerland, of which 
no particular account may have 
yet reached America, and which, 
I think, cannot be uninteresting, 
especially to those of our friends 
who have visited this charming 
country. Indeed, it is too disas- 
trous to be related or read with 
indifference. 

* If you have a large map of 
Switzerland, I beg of you to look 
for aspot inthe canton of Schweitz, 
situated between the lakes of Zug 
“and Lowertz on two sides, and the 
mountains of Rigi and Rossberg 
on the others. Here, but three 
weeks ago, was one of the most 
delightfully fertile vallies of all 
Switzerland ; green and luxuriant, 
adorned with several little villages, 
full of secure and happy farmers. 
Now three of these villages are 
for ever effaced from the earth, 
and a broad waste of ruins, bury- 
ing alive more than fourteen hun- 
dred peasants,* overspreads the 
valley of Lowertz. 

‘¢ About five o'clock in the 
evening of the 3d of September, 
a large projection of the moun- 





* In a memoir communicated to the 
philosophical society at Geneva, by 
M. T. Saussure, and in a narrative 
published by M. J. H. Meyer, the 
number of individuals who perished is 
stated to be considerably less. See 
Monthly Magazine for July, 1807 ; 
where a part of Mr. Buckmiuster’s 
letter is quoted, as“ the accouut of 
an intelligent observer.” 

J, H. B. 





tain of Rossberg, on the north 
east, gave way, and precipitated 
itself into this valley ; and in less 
than four minutes completely 
overwhelmed the three villages of 
Goldau, Busingen, and Rathlen, 
with a part of Lowertz and Ohe- 
rart. ‘The torrent of earth and 
stones was far more rapid than 
that of lava, and its effects as 
resistless and as terrible: The 
mountain in its descent carried 
trees, rocks, houses, every thing 
before it. The mass spread in 
every direction, so as to bury 
completely a space of charming 
country, more than three miles 
square. The force of the earth 
must have been prodigious, since 
it not only spread over the hol- 
low of the valley, but even as- 
cended far up the opposite side 
of the Rigi. The quantity of 
earth too, is enormous, since it 
has left a considerable hill in 
what was before the centre of the 
vale. A portion of the falling 
mass rolled into the lake of 
Lowertz, and it is calulated that 
a fifth part is filledup. On ami- 
nute map you will see two little 
islands marked in this lake, which 
have been admired for their pice 
turesqueness, One of them is fa. 
mous for the residence of two her. 
mits, and the other for the re. 
mains of an ancient chateau, 
once belonging to the house of 
Ilapsburg. So large a body of 
water was raised and pushed for- 
ward by the falling of such a mass 
into the lake, that the two islands, 
and the whole village of Seven, 
at the southern extremity, were, 
for a time, completely over. 
whelmed by the passing of the 
swell. A large house in this vil- 
lage was lifted off its foundations 
and carried half a mile beyond its 
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place. The hermits were absent 
on a pilgrimage to the abbey of 
Kinsideln. 

‘“¢ The disastrous consequences of 
this event extend further than the 
loss of such a number of inhabi- 
tants in a canton of little popula 
tion. A fertile plain is at once 
converted into a barren tract of 
rocks and calcareous earth, and 
the former marks and boundaries 
of property are obliterated. The 
main road from Art to Schweitz is 
completely filled up, so that ano- 
ther must be opened with great la- 
bour over the Rigi. The former 
channel of a large stream is choake 
ed up, and its course altered ; and 
as the outlets and passages of 
large bodies of water must be af- 
fected by the filling up of such a 
portion of the lake, the neighbour- 
ing villages are still trembling with 
the apprehension of some remote 
consequences, against which they 
know not how to provide. Seve- 
ral hundred men have been em- 
ployed in opening passages for the 
stagnant waters, in forming a new 
road for foot passengers along the 
Rigi, and in exploring the ruins, 
The different cantons have contri- 
buted to the relief of the suffering 
canton of Schweitz, and every 
head is at work tocontrive means 
to prevent further disasters. 

‘The number of inhabitants bue 
ried alive under the ruins of this 
mountais is scarcely less than 
fifteen hundred. Some even ese 
timate it as high as two thousand. 
Of these, a woman and two chil- 
dren have been found alive, after 
having been several days under 
ground. They affirm that while 
they were thus entombed, they 
heard the cries of poor creatures 
who were perishing around them, 
for want of that succour which 
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they were so happy as to receive, 
Indeed, it is the opinion of many 
well-informed people, that a large 
number might still be recovered ; 
and awriter in the Publiciste goes 
so far as to blame the inactivity 
of the neighbouring inhabitants ; 
and quotes many well.-attested 
facts to prove, that persons have 
lived a long time buried under 
snow and earth. This at least, 
is probable in the present case ; 
that many houses exposed to a 
lighter weight than others, may 
have been merely a little crushed, 
while the lower stery, which, in 
this part of Switzerland, is fre. 
quently of stone, may have re. 
mained firm, and thus not a few 
of the inhabitants escaped unhurt. 
The consternation into which the 
neighbouring towns of Art and 
Schweitz were thrown, appears 
indeed to have left them incapa- 
ble of contriving and executing 
those labours, which an enlight- 
ened compassion would dictate. 
‘*The mountain of Rossberg, as 
well as the Rigi, and other moun- 
tains in its vicinity, is composed 
of a kind of brittle calcareous 
earth, and pudding stone or ag- 
gregated rocks. Such a prodigous 
mass as that which fell would 
easily crumble by its own weight, 
and spread over a wide surface, 
The bed of the mountain, from 
which the desolation came, Is a 
plane inclined from north to south. 
Its appearance, as it is now laid 
bare, would lead one to suppose 
that the mass, when first moved 
from its base, slid for some dis- 
tance before it precipitated itselt 
into the valley. ‘The height of the 
Spitsberg—the name of the pros 
jection which fell—above the lake 
aud valley of Lowertz, was little 
less than two thousand feet. The 
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composition of the chain of the 
Rigi, of which the Rossberg makes 
a part, has always been an ob- 
stacle in the way of those sytem. 
makers, who have built their hy- 
potheses upon the structure of the 
Alps. It has nothing granitic in 
its whole mass, and though nearly 
six thousand feet above the sea, is 
green and even tertile to its sum- 
mit. It is composed of nothing 
but earth and stone combined in 
rude masses, Itis also remarka. 
ble, that the strata of which it is 
composed, are distinctly inclined 
from the north toward the south, 
a character which is common to 
all rocks of this kind through the 
whole range of Alps, as well as 
to the greater part of calcareous, 
schistous, and pyritic rocks, and 
also to the whole chain of the 
Jura, 

“It was about a weck after 
the fall of the mountain, that our 
Youte through Switzerland led us 
to visit this scene of desolation; 
and never can I forget the suc- 
cession of melancholy views, 
which presented themselves to our 
curiosity. In our way to it, we 
landed at Art, a town situated at 
the southern extremity of the lake 
of Zug; and we skirted along the 
western boundary of the reins, by 
the side of Mount Rigi, towards 
the lake of Lowertz. From va- 
rious points on our passage, we 
had complete views of such a 
scene of destruction, as no words 
can adequately describe. Picture 
to yourself a rude and mingled 
mass of earth and stones, bristled 
with the shattered parts ef wooden 


cottages, and with thousands of 


heavy trees, tora up by the roots, 
and projecting in every diyection. 
In one part you might see arange 
of peasants’ huts, which the tor. 
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rent of earth had reached with 
just force enough to overthrow 
and tear in pieces, but without 
bringing soil enough to cover 
them. In another were mills bro. 
ken in pieces by huge rocks, trans~- 
ported from the top of the moun. 
tains, which fell, and were car- 
ried high up the opposite side of 
the Rigi. Large pools of water 
had formed themselves in different 
parts of the ruins, and many lite 
tle streams, whose usual channels 
had been filled up, were bursting 
out in various places. Birds of 
prey, attracted by the smell of 
dead bodies, were hovering all 
about the valley, But the general 
impression made upon us by the 
sioht of such an extent of desola- 
tion, connected, too, with the 
idea that hundreds of wretched 
creatures were at that moment 
alive, buried under a mass of 
earth, and inaccessible to the cries 
and labours of their friends, was 
too horrible to be described or un. 
derstood. As we travelled along 
the borders of the chaos of ruined 
buildings, a poor peasant, wear. 
ing a countenance ghastly with 
woe, Came up to us to bega piece 
of money. He had three chil. 
dren buried in the ruins of a cot. 
tage, which he was endeavouring 
to clearaway. A little farther on 
we came to an elevated spot, which 
overlooked the whole scene. Here 
we found a painter seated on a 
rock, and busy in sketching its 
horrors. He had chosen a most 
favourable point. Before him, at 
the distance of more than a league, 
rose the Rossberg, from whose 
bare side bad rushed the destroyer 
of all this life and beauty. On 
his right was the lake of Lowertz, 
partly filled with the earth of the 
mountain. On the banks of this 
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lake was all that remained of the 
town of Lowertz. Its church was 
demolished ; but the tower yet 
stood amid the ruins, shattered, 
but not thrown down. The figures, 
which animated this part of the 
drawing, were a few miscrable 
peasants, left to grope among the 
wrecks of one half of their village. 
The foreground of the picture was 
a wide desolate sweep of earth and 
stones, relieved by the shattered 
roof of a neighbouring cottage. 
On the left hand spread the blue 
and tranquil surface of the lake 
of Zug, on the margin of which 
yet stands the pleasant village of 
Art, almost in contact with the 
ruins, and trembling even in its 
preservation. 

** We proceeded, in our de- 
scent, along the side of the Rigi, 
toward the half-buried village of 
Lowertz. Here we saw the poor 
curate, who is said to have been 
a spectator of the fall of the 
mountain. He saw the torrent of 
earth rushing toward his village, 
overwhelming half his people, and 
stopping just before his door! 
What a situation! Ile appeared, 
as we passed, to be superintending 
the labours of some of the survi- 
vors, who were exploring the ruins 
of the place. A number of new- 
made graves, marked with a plain 
pine cross, showed where a few 
of the wretched victims of this 
catastrophe had just been in- 
terred, 

** Our course lay along the 
borders of the enchanting lake of 
Lowertz. ‘The appearance of the 
slopes, on the eastern and south- 
ern sides, told us what the valley 
of Goldau was a few days since, 
smiling with varied vegetation, 
gay with villages and cottages, 
and bright with promises of au- 
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tumnal plenty. The shores of 
this lake were covered with ruins 
of huts, with hay, with furniture 
and clothes, which the vast swell 
of its waters had lodged on the 
banks. As we were walking 
mournfully along toward Schweitz, 
we met with the dead body of a 
woman, which had been just 
found. It was stretched out on 
a board, and barely covered with 
a white cloth. ‘Iwo men, prece- 
ded by a priest, were carrying it 
to a more decent burial. We 
hoped that this sight would have 
concluded the horrors of this day's 
scenery, and that we should soon 
escape from every painful vestige 
of the calamity of Schweitz. But 
we continued to find relics o} 
ruined buildings for a league along 
the whole extent of the lake; and 
a little beyond the two islands, 
mentioned above, we saw, lying 
on the shore, the stiff body ofa 
peasant, which had been washe« 
up by the waves, and which two 
men were examining, to ascertain 
where he belonged. Our guide 
instantly knew it to be one of the 
inhabitants of Goldau: But I will 
mention no more particulars. Some 
perhaps that have been related to 
me are not credible, and others 
which are credible are too pain- 
ful. 

‘© The immediate cause of this 
calamitous event is not yet suffi. 
ciently ascertained, and probably 
never will, The fall of parts 
of hills is not uncommon; and 
in Switzerland especially, there 
are several instances recorded of 
the descent of large masses of 
earth and stones. But so sudden 
and extensive a ruin as this, Was, 
perhaps, never produced by the 
fall of a mountain. It can be 
compared only to the destruc- 
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tion made by the tremendous 
eruptions of Etna and Vesuvius. 
Many persons suppose that the 
long and copious rains, which 
they have lately had in this part 
of Switzerland, may have swelled 
the mountains in the Rossberg, 
sufficiently to push this part of 
the mountain off its inclined base. 
But we saw no marks of streams 
issuing from any part of the bed 
which is laid bare. Perhaps the 
consistency of the earth in the 
interior of the mountain was so 
much altered by the moisture 
which penetrated into it, that the 
projection of the Spitzberg was no 
ionger held by a sufficiently strong 
cohesion, and its own weight car- 
ried itover. Perhaps, as the earth 
is calcareous, a kind of fermenta- 
tion took place sufficient to loosen 
its foundations. But there is no 
end to conjectures. The moun. 
tain has fallen, and the villages 
are no more. 

** T cannot but reflect upon my 
weakness in complaining of our 
long delay at Strasburg. If we 
had not been detained there ten 
days, waiting for our passports, 
we should have been in Switzer. 
land the 3d of September, proba- 
bly inthe vicinity of the lake of 
Lowertz—perhaps under the ruins 
of Goldau. Several travellers, or 
rather strangers, were destroyed ; 
but ‘whether they were there on 
business, or for pleasure, 1 know 
not. Among them are several re- 
spectable inhabitants of Berne, 
and a young lady of fine accom- 
plishments and amiable charac- 
ter, whose loss is much lamented. 
My dear friend, bless God that 
weare alive and enjoying so many 
comforts,”? 





Something of the manner, in 
VOL, IX. 5c 
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which Mr. Buckminster was af- 
fected by the Alpine scenery, 
will be seen by the following exe 
tract : 

** You find in some ofthe ru- 
dest passes in the Alps homely 
inns, which public beneficence 
has erected for the convenience of 
the weary and benighted travel- 
ler. In most of these inns, al- 
bums are kept to record the names 
of those, whose curivusity has led 
them into these regions of barren- 
ness, and the album is not un- 
frequently the only book in the 
house. In the album of the Grande 
Chartreuse, Gray, on his way to 
Geneva, recorded his deathless 
name, and left that exquisite La- 
tin ode, beginning ‘** O! tu se. 
veri religio loci ;”? an ode which 
is indeed ‘* pure nectar.” It is 
curious to observe in these books 
the differences of national cha. 
racter. ‘The Englishman usually 
writes his name only, without ex- 
planation or comment. The 
Frenchman records something of 
his feelings, destination, or busi- 
ness; commonly adding a line of 
poetry, an epigram, or some eXe 
clamation of pleasure or disgust. 
The German leaves a long dise 
sertation upon the state of the 
roads, the accommodations, &c. 
detailing at full length whence he 
came, and whither he is going, 
through long pages of crabbed 
writing. 

‘*In one of the highest regions 
of the Swiss Alps, aiter a day of 
excessive labour in reaching the 
summit of our journey, near those 
thrones erected ages ago for the 
Majesty of nature, we stopped, 
fatigued and dispirited, on a spot 
destined to eternal barrenness, 
where we found one of these rude 
but hospitable inns open to receive 
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us. There was not another hu- 
man habitation witbin many miles. 
All the soil, which we could see, 
had been brought thither, and 
placed carefully round the cot. 
tage to nourish afew cabbages and 
lettuces, ‘There were some goats, 
which supplied the cottagers with 
milk; a few fowls lived in the 
house, and the greatest luxuries 
of the place were new-made chees- 
es, and some wild alpine mutton, 
the rare provision for the traveller. 
Yet here nature had thrown off 
the veil, and appeared in all her 
sublimity. Summits of bare gra- 
nite rose all around us. The 
snow-clad tops of distant Alps 
seemed to chill the moon-beams, 
that lighted on them ; and we felt 
all the charms of the picturesque, 
mingled with the awe inspired 
by unchangeable grandeur. We 
seemed to have reached the ori- 
ginal elevations of the globe, o’er- 
topping for ever the tumults, the 


vices, and the miseries of ordinary 
existence, far out of the hearing 
of the murmurs of a busy world, 
which discord ravages and luxury 
corrupts. We asked for the Al. 
bum, and a large folio was brought 
us, almost filled with the scrawls 
of every nation on earth, that 
could write. Instantly our fa. 
tigue was forgotten, and the even- 
ing passed away pleasantly in the 
entertainment, which this book 
afforded us. I copied the follow. 
ing French couplet : 
“ Dans ces sauvages licux tout orgueil 
s*humaniee ; 
Dieu s'y montre plus grand; l'homme 
s’y pulverise !” ; 
Signed, “ p. ed. trénir.” 
‘© T wish I could preserve the 
elegance, as well as the condensed 


sentiment of the original. 

“ Still are these rugged realms: ¢’@ 
pride is busht : 

God seems more grand ; map crumble 
into dust.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Deaf and Dumb Iastitution, 
Paris. 


London, 16th Nov. 1814. 
Sir, 

Among the interesting objects 
with which the French metrepolis 
abounds, the institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb attracts the no- 
tice both of the philanthropic and 
the curious traveller. Having 
received much gratification from 
attending one of the Abbé Sicard’s 
lectures there lately, and as every 
thing in that entertaining city oc- 
cupies at present much of the 
public attention, it may not prove 
@f uninteresting subject in your 
valuable miscellany. 


The French, I believe, in the 
person of the Abbé de L’Epée 
have the merit of inventing a sys- 
tem of instruction for this unfor- 
tunate class of our fellow-crea- 
tures, whose minds until then 
were left totally without cultiva- 
tion. The institution at Paris has 
been supported by government for 
above twenty years, under the 
able direction of the venerable 
Abbé Sicard, the worthy pupil 
and successor of the benevolent 
Abbé de l’Epéc, who gives tre- 
quently public gratuitous lectures, 
in which he explains the mode of 
conveying instruction to those who 
are born deaf. In the course of 
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kis lecture he displayed the dit- 
ferent stages of mental improve. 
ment in his pupils, and delighted 
his audience with proots of their 
intellectual acquirements. Among 
other modes of shewing their ge 
neral information, one of his 
principal pupils, a very intelli- 
gent looking young man, was 
brought forward to answer any 
questions which the audience 
might please to put to him. These 
were stated aloud to the Abbé 
who conveyed them by signs to 
the young man, who after writing 
the question on the wall (which 
was prepared like a slate for the 
purpose) immediately wrote his 
answer under it. Among others 
were the following, and although 
there may be nothing in them so 
piquantas sometimes occurs, (such 
as when the question was asked, 
‘* What is gratitude?” the an- 
swer is said to have been made, 
‘*the memory of the heart,”) yet 
as coming from a sourd et muet 
they may be pleasing to those who 
have not the opportunity of at- 
tending the excellent Abbe’s lec. 
tures, and who may not be aware 
of the state of perfection te which 
the art of instructing these unfor- 
tunates is carried. It was impos- 
sible not to be delighted with the 
benevolent Abbé, who seemed to 
forget his years in expatiating on his 
favourite subject, and appeared 
inclined to talk on it as long as 
his audience would listen, which 
we did for near four hours ! 

I remain, Sir, respectfully, 

Your constant reader, 
VIATOR. 

Reponses par un Sourd et Muet 

@ une seance public de T Abbé 

Sicard, a Paris, 20 Sép, 1814. 

© Qu’est ce que c’est l’instruc- 

tion ? 





““C’est la maniere de batir 
spirituellemenil’ésprit dequelqu’un 
en posant la premiere pierre, qui 
sert de premiere lecon, ct ensuite 
on Continue jusqu’ a ce que l'esprit 
soit bien cultive, 

‘© C’est la maniere dont on a 
ete instruit. 

‘* En quoi consiste la veritable 
gloire d’un monarque ? 

** Elle consiste dans ]'amour 
du monarque pour son peuple, 
en Cherchant a Je rendre parfaite. 
ment heureux, et en rassurant 
independance de ses etats. 

‘* En quoi consiste la veritable 
religion ? 

** La religion est la croyance 
gu’il y aun Dieu dans |’univers, 
et la culte gu’on lui rende en 
consequence ; la veritable religion 
consiste done a croire tout que 
Dieu a revelée aux hommes, et a 
remplir tous ces commandements 
ce gu’on ordonne. 

** Qu’elle difference y’a-t il entre 
la religioa naturelle et la religion 
revelée ? 

‘¢ La religion naturelle est celle 
que nous a eté donné par Ja na- 
ture, qui est Dien meme, et qui 
consiste a l’adorer que Dieu seul 
notre Createur, et notre souverain 
Maitre. La religion revelee est 
celle que nous a eté apporté Je. 
sus Christ, et qui en nous Ja reve. 
lant nous a enseigné le moyen de 
bien remplir tout notre devoir, 
soit envers Dieu, soit notre pro- 
chain, soit nous memes, enfin de 
meriter le ciel. 

** Qu’elle difference entre pro- 
preté et proprieté ? 

“ Le propreté est la qualité de 
ce qui est net, lavé, en bon etat, 
en bon air, ou il n’yarien de 
sale, nirien qui puisse blesser les 
yeux. 

«* La propricté est tout ce qu'on 
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possede, maisons, terres, champs, 
bois, vignes, prairies, meubles, 
bestiaux. La proprieté est la 
destination pour laquelle chaque 
etre a eté cice. 

“ Qu’elle diflerence y’atil entre 
Instituant etInstituteur ? 

“ L’Instituant etablit la maison 
et donne les legons tous les jours, 
ou au moment ou Il’on parle. 
L’instituteur est celui qui est dans 
l’habitude de donner les legons. 

“ Qu’elle difference y’at’:l entre 
institué et institution? 

“* Institue est passif, 

“« Institution est une qualite de- 
venue une substance factice, une 
substance créc¢ par l’operation de 
l’abstraction lequel donne a l’esprit 
Vidée de toutes les personnes, et 
de toutes les choses instituées,”’ 





Mis.statement of Bp. Burgess’s. 
Now. 19, 1814. 
SIR, 

I have just read the Bishop of 
St. David’s Memorial on the re- 
peal of the 9 and 10 William 
(II. and, as there is one part of 
it which appears to me calculated 
to convey a very erroneous im- 
pression to the public mind with 
regard to the circumstances con. 
nected with the repeal, I shall 
request you to insert the following 
brief statement, which the Bishop, 
I know, will not venture to con. 
tradict. He distinctly disclaims 
**his right to any share in the 
commendation,” which it appears 
the parties relieved by this act, 
concurred in giving to the legis- 
lature in general, and to the bench 
of bishops in particular; and he 
says, **the bill was not intro. 
duced into the House of Lords 
ull they whose opposition it was 
known would have been fatal to 
the bill, had left London for their 





special and local duties.” Any 
person reading this extract from 
the Bishop’s Memorial would i 

fer that he, at least, was ignorant 
of any intention to move for the 
repeal of the act in question, and 
that, in common withsome other 
of his brethren, he had been taken 
by surprise: such, I am sure, 
would have been the impression 
made upon my mind, if I had 
not known the fact to be widely 
different. The fact is, that in the 
session of 1812, Mr. Wm. Smith 
had given notice of a motion for 
leave to bring in a bill upon this 
subject, and in the session of 
1813,he ee eee 
with certain members of admin. 
stration on the subject. A meet. 
ing of the Bishops was convened, 
at which the Bishop of St. Da. 
vid’s was present, when it was 
determined, unanimously, that no 
opposition should be made to the 
proposec repeal. After this con- 
currence on his part, it was with 
extreme regret I heard of the pub. 
lication of his Memorial, and | 
now feel it my duty to correct 
the erroneous impressions, which 
that part of the work I have just 
quoted was calculated to produce. 
The Bishop states, ‘ that the pro. 
gress of the bill through the House 
of Commons, was without dis- 
cussion.” This is perfectly true, 
and I will tell him how it happened 
that it was so. In one of the in- 
terviews which Mr. Smith had 
with Lord Liverpool on the sub- 
ject, his lordship expressed his 
concurrence in the proposed bill, 

and requested that Mr. Smith 
would not originate any discussion 
in the House, as the administra- 
tion intended to make no opposi- 
tiontoit. Iam, Sir, 


Your's very respectfully, — 
AMICUS. 
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Blasphemy. 
Sept 16, 
SIR, 

Some of us poor Jews, Turks, 
Infidels and Heretics, and I know 
not by what more applicable title 
yet Bampton Lecturers, Bishops, 
and British Critics m ty designate 
our fraternity next, are often stig- 
matized as blaspheming the sacred 
nime by which we are called. 
Does it never occur to any of our 
orthodox brethren with how bad 
a grace the silly charge indeed in 
our Case comes trom their mouths? 
Not A rinity Sunday or Trinity 
Chapel only, but forsooth ‘Tri- 
nity College too, Trinity Square, 
Trimty House!!! fi this be n 
irreverence very near akin, at least, 
to an offence with a harslicr name, 
What is? Hlow wouid Jenovah 
Square sound 1 the ear of a dull 
uncircumcised Israelite, or God 
Square in that of a no less im. 
penenetrable modern Unitarian 
Christian? And yet again on 
more solemn occasions they seem 
as wantonly shy of the term. Why 
indeed, may it not be respectfully 
asked, do they not, if only in cha- 
rity to the catechumens of their 
school, almost invariably substi- 
tute it for one so ambiguous as 
that which our Saviour, if not 
his apostles, seem to have con- 
sidered always as synonymous 
only with the Father? With so 
improved a phraseology surely 
they might scorn to mislead, if 
they would not condescend to 
edify ! 

Your’s, 
CLERICUS. 





Portrait of a High-Churchman, 
Nov. 5, 1814, 


SIR, 
Y our inserting the following pore 





trait of a“ High Churchman,” 
drawn, it must he admitted, in 
no very flattering style, but, as it 
appears, by one who knew the 
party he describes, may enable 
those who read it, to compare 
what was said one hundred and 
ten years ago, with what we at 
present witness in this Class of our 
countrymen, and I trust, jusufy 
the caution of Solomon, when he 
says—‘* Say not that the former 
days are better than these.” 
Jam, your's, 
An OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


A True Church of Fnglind Mam 


in 1704. 
From a Sermon, called * Plain 
ler h,’® preached at ihe Caurch 
of MS Mary-le-bow, in Cheap. 


' 4 yt | ) 
side, by Willani Bisset, before 


ve ** Suci Potormation of 
Manners.” 
The conduct of thos. were 


then most loud in bawiing out 
the Church, the Church, is dee 
scribed in the following terms: 
*¢1’ll undertake you may find 
these blessed Churchmen, five 
times at a play, and ten times at 
atavern, for once at divine ser 
vice. I suppose you know the 
new distinction, (’tis a nice one) 
of the church, and for the church, 
One comes constantly to church 
morning and afternoon: he is 
with us, but yet against us, or 
notheartily for us. Another comes 
once in a moon, and then, it may 
be, half drunk, and smells so 
strong of brandy no one can sit 
near him; and so takes up the 
room of two better than himself ; 
(this is all the church gets by 
him) and yet he is violently for 
the church ; and Aic vir, hic est, 
this is the man fortheirturn. In. 
deed, to be tuo constant and se. 
rious in all its ordinances, espes 
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cially if for two sermons a day, is 
with them an ill sign, it has a fa. 
natic aspect, and if they would 
venture to speak out, this is their 
sense at the bottom: He drives 
the point too far, he is in good 
earnest for the church; he’s a 
dangerous person. 

‘To sum up our evidence ; these 
gentlemen’s churchship is not to 
be found in the book of Articles, 
of Canons, of Homilies, nor of 
Common Prayer, nor in any book 
that I know of, but what I never 
could see, the Book of Sports. 
Yes, there is one book all over 
canonical, and with them the pi/- 
lar and ground of truth; the au- 
thor of it came to an ill end, but 
his end was according to his works; 
for the Devil had never a more 
serviceable tool ; and that is Hu- 
dibras; one canto of which, in 
their account, is worth all the 
cant of St. Paul’s epistles ; and 
I’ve known some who were trained 
up for champions, have got every 
line of Hudibras by heart, before 
they could say one chapter of the 
Bible, or had read it, perhaps, 
as far as Exodus. And no won. 
der if it were had in such high 
esteem, when a defender of the 
faith declared at the council-table, 
it was the best book that ever was 
printed; and yet I think the Badle 
had then passed the press. 

To conclude—the new marks 
of church membership, which 
serve as tests or criterions, to find 
outa fanatic wolf in sheeps’ cloth. 
ing, are as follow : 

1. To call the communion- 
table an altar, which supposes a 
sacrifice; and I never heard of 
any outward sacrifice amongst 
Christians, but that of the( Mass. 

2. Conformably to this term, 
to make a profound reverence or 






congee to, or towards it; which, 
by the way is far more reasonable 
in the Church of Rome, for they 
have something to plead in its de. 
fence; viz, that they have their 
God before them in the Piz, as 
a present object of their devotion. 

3. To turn their faces tawards 
the East when they repeat the 
creed (and many when they per- 
form other parts of their devotion) 
tor which the only precedents I 
can meet with, are those twenty- 
five men, whom the prophet Eze. 
kiel caught, (Ezek. viii. 16) and 
I think he does not much com. 
mend them for it, ‘* With their 
backs toward the temple of the 
Lord, and their faces toward the 
Kast,’? but they had some reason 
on their side, for it seems they 
were worshipping the sur. 

4. Upon pain of funaticism, to 
call the Christian Sabbath by no 
other but the old heathenish name 
of Sunday, and accordingly to 
make as heathenish a use of it: 
to scruple no visits, journeys, di- 
versions, &c. but to end it at 
noon: for a Sabbatarian (’tis well 
known) is, of all others, the rank- 
est fanatic. 

5. Of late to vilify the memory 
of King William, and throw all 
the dirt upon him they can. 

6. What I know not well whe- 
ther it be a czvil or sacred test, 
(a sacred it should be by being 
constantly uncovered at it) and 
whether it requires constant or but 
occasional conformity, 1 leave to 
the learned—To drink the Church's 
health: Aud I suppose the rule 
is, as in other cases, Fill as ye 
love her; and she says, as Cant. 
v. 1, ‘“ O friends, drink, yea, 
drink abundantly.” Now if such 
drinksofferings may pass for de- 
votion, we need not Compass s¢8 
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and land to gain proselytes ; for 
I’tl undertake for enow who (put 
only Tavern for Temple) shall vye 
with holy Anna for perseverance, 
and like her, never depart from 
their devotions, day nor night.”’ 


Dr. Walker on the ** Quaker 
Missionary Netice” (p. 536). 
Bond Court, Walbrook, 16, X. 

1814. 

It is the fashion, in certain pro- 
fessions, for their members not to 
offer their services by public ad- 
vertisement. The medical prac. 
titioner, by advertising, would be 
in danger of being called a char. 
latan, a quack. But that any 
idea of disresputable conduct, in 
those devoted men, who think it 
their duty to address their fel- 
low-mortals on the subjects af- 
fecting their happiness beyond 
the grave, can attach to adiverti- 
sing, in every possible way, their 
ministerial prospects, seems most 
sbsurd. In season, and out of 
season, without regard to the fa- 
shions of a vain world, which 
passeth away; these estimable en- 
thusiasts, these apostles will p:ous- 
ly labour; woe unto them, they 
may think with Paul, if they 
preach not, 

A. B’s. communication, how- 
ever, of the advertisement of one 
of the ministers of the Society of 
Friends, (p. 536) desiring a meet- 
ing of worship, to be holden at 
the Theatre, at Yarmouth, may 
elicit inquiries and observations, 
which, if the Seciety of Friends 
retained its pristine zeal, would 
bring them forward in candid ex- 
planation of what appear to be 
their inconsistencies. 

“ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth ; we hear the sound there- 


of, but know not whence it com- 
eth, nor whither it goeth : so is it 
with every one that is born of the 
spirit.’ Yet, the Friendsin their 
ecclesiastical proceedings, or by 
their discipline, seem to deny the 
unrestrained influence of the spi- 
rit ; seem to quench it. By their 
keeping up that hierarchial order, 
‘* approved ministers” in their 
church (Vide letter of I. or [as 
in the manuscript] of latros, Vol. 
vii, pp. 625, 626) they seem to 
assume to know where or how 
the wind will blow, in the time 
which man hath not yet seen. I 
think I never knew an instance of 
a desire being expressed for such 
meeting as the advertised one at 
Yarmouth, save by some of the 
approved ministers. The first 
Quakers, like Jesus, and Pete, 
and Philip, did not wait in their 
missionary services, for the ap. 
probation or unity, and testifica- 
tory recommendation of their 
brethren; and, in the beginning 
the acknowledgement, the pro- 
fession of their simple principle 
spread abroad with unexampled 
rapidity. Churches were gathered 
in many places which now know 
them no more. The Friends hold- 
ing meetings in the meeting-hous- 
es of othersocieties, in fields, mar- 
ket-places, session-halls, theatres, 
&ec. act worthily of their profes- 
sion, which recognizes not sance 
tity in any species of locality, or 
particular place, They are not, 
generally, sufficiently superstitious 
to acknowledge any superior sanc- 
tity, in any particular time, or 
sabbath. ‘They are not, however, 
quite clear of a superstitious de- 
ference to the fixed places of their 
assembling for worship; to their 
sepulchres. They would shrink 
from lending their meeung-houses 
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or the seats therein, to the common 
purposes to which they would, ine 
dividually, dispose of their houses 
or furmiture; from using their 
grave-yards, always necessarily 
sinks of corruption, like any waste 
corner in the fields for the recep- 
tion of rubbish, or of other offal 
than human bodies no longer fit 
to be kept above ground. 

As under the national hierarchy 
I have seen the bodies of the un. 
baptized deposited by the wall of 
their church, to be purified, I was 
informed, by the droppings from 
the eaves of the sanctuary, against 
the judgment day ; those of such 
as had fallen like the son of Ma- 
noah, but without divine aid for 
the accomplishment of the suici. 
dal deed, put under ground in 
an unconsecrated corner of their 
church-yard 5 so, these reformers 
of later times—Fanaticism ! when 
snall thy ten thousand heads, 
every where gnawing, growling 
at, the sons of men, be at last 
bruised under our fect?—these 
most specious of all reformers, 
that ever rose up on the face of 
our disordered planet, do endea. 
vour, in the depositing of our 
dead carcases in their burying 
grounds, to falsify the fine senti. 
ment, ina favourite old ballad 
of that profligate, Charles [1]. who, 
it hereby seems, like the worst of 
us, had his lucid intervals, 

** All in the dust are equal made, 
By Time’s devouring scythe and 
spade.” 

Ifthe sheets of the Repository 
could be spared for the, perhaps, 
unworthy exhibition, I could ¢a- 
sily shew how the associated 
Friends, inconsistently, rise far 
above, and sink far beneath, all 
the vther religionists, in the re. 
gulations established at their bu. 





































rying grounds. The dull cold ear, 
the dim darkened eye of death is 
not open to what passeth on the 
unbroken sod, by the mouth of 
the yawning grave. But the hearts 
of the surviving relations may be 
cheered by the philosophy, o1 
agonized by the apathetic cruelty 
of the ecclesiastical regulations 
to which they feel themselves sub. 
jected in committing to the dust 
the remains of their dear, departed 
friends in a Quakers’ burying 
ground, 
JOHN WALKER. 





CHILLINGWORTH. 

“ The Bible—the Bible only.” 
No. XXX. 
Dedication of the Religion of 
Protestants. 


To the Most High and Mighty 
Prince, Charles, by the Grace oj 
God, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. 

May it please your Most Excellene 

Majesty, 

I present, with al] humility, to 
your most sacred hands, a defence 
of that cause, which is, and ought 
to be infinitely dearer to you, 
than all the world; not doubting 
but upon this dedication I shall 
be censured for a double boldness, 
both for undertaking so great a 
work, so far beyond my weak abi- 
lities ; and, again, for presenting 
it to such a patron, whose judg- 
ment I ought to fear more than 
any adversary. But for the first, 
it is a satisfaction to myself, and 
may be to others, that I was not 
drawn to it out of any vain opl- 
nion of myself, (whose personal 
defects are the only thing which 
I presume to know) but undertook 
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who said, 
fratres, 


it in obedience to Ilim 

Tue conversus confirma 
not to St. Peter only, but to all 
men: Being encouraged also to 
it by the goodness of the cause, 
which is able to make a weak man 
strong. ‘To the behet hereof | 
was not led partially, or by 
chance, as many are, by the 
prejudice and prepossession — of 
their country, education, and such 
like inducements; which, if they 
lead to truth in one place, perhaps 
lead to errour ina hundred ; but 
having with the greatest equality 
and indifferency, made inquiry 
and search into the grounds on 
both sides, [ was willing to im- 
part to others, that satisfaction 
which was given to myself. For 
my inscribing to it your majesty’s 
sacred name, [ should labour 
much in my excuse of it from 
high presumption, had it not some 
appearance of title to your ma. 
jesty’s patronage and protection, 
as being a defence of that book, 
which by special order from your 
majesty was written some years 
since, chiefly for the general goed, 
but peradventure not without some 
aim at the recovery of one of your 
meanest subjects from a dangerous 
deviation ; and so due unto your 
majesty, as the trait of your own 
high humility and most royal cha- 
rity. Besides, it is in a manner 
nothing else but a pursuance of 
and a superstruction upon that 
blessed doctrive, wherewith T have 
adorned and armed the trontis- 
piece of my book, which was so 
earnestly recommended by your 
royal father of happy memory, 
to all the lovers of truth and 
peace, that is, to all that were 
like himself, as the only hopeful 


means of healing the breaches of 


christendom, whereof the enemy 
5 D 
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rc 


of souls makes such pestilent ad. 
vaniace. The lustre of this bles. 
sed doctrine IT have here endea. 
voured to uncloud and unveil, 
and to free it trom those mists and 
fumes which have been raised to 
obscure tt, by one of that order, 
which envenoms even poison ite 
self, and makes the Roman relic 
gion much more malignant and 
turbulent than otherwise it would 
be : whose very rule and doctrine 
obliges them to make all men, as 
much as lies in them, subjects 
kings, and = servants unto 
Christ, no farther than it skall 
please the Pope. So that whether 
your majesty be considered, either 
as & pious son towards your royal 
father King James, or as a tender- 
compassionate son 


unto 


hearted and 
towards your distressed mother, 
the Catholic church, or as a king 
of your subjects, or as a servant 
unto Christ, this work (to which 
[ can give no other commenda. 
tion, but that it was intended to 
do you service in all these capa. 
cities) may pretend, not wnreason- 
ably, to your gracious acceptance. 
Lastly, being a defence of that 
whole church and religion you 
profess, it could not be so proper 
to any patron as to the great de- 
fender of it; which style your 
majesty hath ever so exactly made 
good, both in securing it from afl 
dangers, and in vindicating it (by 
the welleordering and rectifying 
this church) trom all the ioul as- 
persions both of domestic and fo. 
reign enemies, of which they can 
have no ground, but their own 
want of judgment, or want of 
charity. But it is an argument 
ola despairing and lost cause, to 
support itself with these impetuous 
the faint 
hetter 


outcries and clamours, 
refuges of those that want 
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arguments; like that Stoick in 
Lucian, that cried @ xaragare! 
O damned villain ! when he could 
say nothing else. Neither is it 
credible the wiser sort of them 
should believe this their own horrid 
assertion, thata God of goodness 
should damn to eternal torments, 
those that love him and love 
truth, for errours which they fall 
into through human frailty! But 
this they must say, otherwise their 
only great argument from their 
damning us, and our not being 
so peremptory in damning then, 
because we hope unaffected igno- 
rance may excuse them, would 
be lost: and therefore they are 
engaged to act on this tragical 
part, to fright the simple and ig. 
norant, as we do little children, 
by telling them that bites, which 
we would not have them meddle 
with. And truly that herein they 
do but act a part, and know 
themselves to do so, and deal with 
us here, as they do with the king 
of Spain at Rome, whom they 
accurse and excommunicate for 
fashion-sake on Maundy-Thurs- 
day, for detaining part of St. 
Peter’s patrimony, and absolve 
him without satisfaction on Good 
lriday ; methinks their faltring 
and iuconstancy herein makes it 
very apparent: for though forthe 
most part, they speak nothing but 
thunder and lightning to us, and 
damn us,all without mercy or ex. 
ception; yet sometimes, to serve 
other purposes, they can be con- 
tent to speak to us ina milder 
strain, and tell us, as my adver- 
sury does more than once, That 
they allow Protestants as much 
charity, as Protestants allow 
them. Neither is this the only 
contradiction which I have dis- 
covered in this uacharitable work; 
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but have shewed that, by forget. 
ting himself, and retracting most 
of the principal grounds he builds 
upon, he hath saved me the la- 
bour of a confutation ; which vet 
I have not in any place found 
any such labour or difficulty, but 
that it was undertakable by a 
man of very mean, thatis, of my 
abilities. And the reason is, be- 
cause itis truth I plead for; which 
is so strong an argument for it. 
self, that it needs only light to 
discover it; whereas it concerns 
falsehood and errour to use dis- 
guise and shadowings, and all the 
fetches of art and sophistry ; and 
therefore it stands in need of abler 
men to give that a colour at least 
which hath no real body to sub. 
sist by. If my endeavours in this 
kind may contribute any thing to 
this discovery, and the making 
plain that truth (which my charity 
perswades me the most part of 
them disaffect, only because it 
hath not been well represented to 
them) I have the fruit of my la 
bour, and my wish, who desire 
to live to no other end, than to 
do service to God’s Church, and 
your most sacred Majesty, in the 
quality of your Majesty’s most 
faithful subject, and most humble 
and devoted servant, WwW. Cc. 





No. XXXI. 
Luther. 

And then for Luther’s opposing 
your church upon mere passion, 
it isa thing I will not deny, be- 
cause I know not his heart, and 
for the same reason you should 
not have affirmed it, Sure 1 am, 
whether he opposed your church 
upon reason or no, he had reason 
enough to oppose it. And there- 
fore, if he did it upon-passion, We 
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will follow him only in his action, 
and not in his passion; in his op- 
position, not in the manner of it: 
And then I presume you will have 
no reason to condemn us, unless 
you will say that a good action 
cannot be done with reasor, be. 
cause somebody before us hath 
done it upon passion. 





As for Luther’s speeches, I told 
you not long since, that we fol- 
jow no private men, and regard 
not much what he says either 
against the Church of Rome or 
for it, but whathe proves. He 
was aman of a vehement spirit, 
and very often what he took in 
hand, he did not do it, but over. 
doit. He that will justify all his 
speeches, especially such as he 
wrote in heat of opposition, I 
believe will have werk enough. 
Yet in these sentences, though he 
over-reach in the particulars, yet 
what he says in general we con- 
fess true, and confess with him, 
That in the Papacy are many 
good things, which have come 
from them to us; but withal we 
say there are many bad, neither 
do we think ourselves bound in 
prudence to reject the good with 
the bad, or to retain the bad with 
the good, but rather conceive it 
a high point of wisdom to sepa- 
rate between the precious and the 
vile, to sever the good from tie 
bad, and to put the good in ves- 
sels to be kept, and to cast the 
bad away ; to try all things and 
to hold that which is good, 





No. XXXII. 
Heroical Service. 


Seeing falsehood and errer could 
not long stand against the power 
of truth, were they not supported 





by tyranny and worldly advan- 
tage, he that could assert Chris- 
tians to that liberty which Christ 
and his apostles left them, must 
needs do truth a most heroical 
service. And seeing the overvae 
luing of the differences among 
Christians, is one of the greatest 
maintainers of the schism; of ehrise 
tendom; he that could demone 
strate that only those points of 
belief are simply necessary to sal- 
vation, wherein Christians genes 
rally agree, should he not lay a 
very fair and firm foundation of 
the peace of christendom ? 


No. XXNXIII. 
Protestants Orthodox. 


The sum of your discourse in 
the four next sections, if it be 
pertinent to the question in agita- 
tion, must be this: Want of suc- 
cession of bishops and pastors, 
holding always the same doctrine, 
and of the forms of ordaining 
bishops and priests which are in 
use in the Roman church, is a 
certain mark of heresy : but Pro- 
testants want all these things : 
therefore they are hereticks. To 
which Lanswer, that nothing bet 
want of truth, and holding error, 
can make or prove any man or 
church heretical. For, if he be 
a true Aristotelian, or Platonist, 
or Pyrrhonian, or Epicurean, 
who holds the doctrine of Aristo. 
tle, or Plato, or Pyrrho, or Epi- 
curus, although he cannot assign 
any that held it before him for 
many ages together; why should 
I not be made a true and ortho. 
dox Christian, by believingall the 
doctrine of Christ, though I cane 
not derive my descent from a per- 
petual succession that believed it 
before me? By this reason, you 
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should say as well, that no man 
can be a good bishop, or pastor, 
or king, or magistrate, or father, 
that succeeds a bad one. [or, 
if I may conform my will and 
actions to the commandments of 
God, why may I not embrace his 
doctrine with my understanding, 
although my predecessors do not 
so? You have above, in this 
chapter, defined faith, a free, in- 
fallible, obscure, supernatural as- 
sent to divine truths, because they 
are revealed by God, and sufli- 
ciently propounded : This defini- 
tion is very phantastical; but for 
the present I will let it pass, and 
desire you to give me some piece 
or shadow of reason, why I may 
not do all this without a perpetual 
succession of bishops and pastors, 
that have done so before me. You 
may judge as uncharitably, and 
speak as maliciously of me, as 
your blind zeal to your supersti. 
tion shall direct you ; but certainly 
I know, (and with all your so. 
phistry you cannot make me doubt 
of what I know) that I do believe 
the gospel of Christ (as it is deli- 
vered in the undoubted hooks of 
canonical scripture) as verily as 
that it is now day, that I see the 
light, that I am now writing 5 
and I believe it upon this motive, 
because I conceive it sufficient. 
ly, abundantly, superabundantly 
proved to be divine revelation ; 
and yet in this I do not depend 
upon any succession of men, that 
have always believed it without 
any mixture of error; nay, lam 
fully persuaded, there hath been 
no such succession, and yet do 
not find myself any way weaken. 
ed in my faith by the want of 
it, but so fully assured of the 
truth of it, that not only though 
your devils at Lowden do tricks 
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against it, but though an angel 
from heaven should gainsay it, or 
any part of it, I persuade myself, 
that I should not be moved, This 
Tsay, and this | am sure is true; 
and if you will be so hyper leSCCp= 
tical as to persuade me, that [am 
not sure, that I do believe all 
this, I desire you to tell me, how 
are you sure, that you believe 
the church of Rome? For ifa 
man may persuade himself he 
doth believe what he doth not be. 
lieve, then may you think you 
believe the Church of Rome, and 
yet not believe it. But if noman 
can err concerning what he be. 
lieves, then you must give me 
leave to assure myself, that Ido 
believe, and consequently that any 
man may believe, the aforesaid 
truths upon the aforesaid motives, 
without any dependence upon any 
succession, that hath believed it 
always. And as from your de- 
finition of faith, so from your de- 
finition of heresy, this fancy may 
be refuted. For questionless, no 
man can be an heretick but he 
that holds an heresy, and an he- 
resy, you say, 7s a voluntary er- 
ror; therefore no man can be ne. 
cessitated to be an heretick whe. 
ther he will or no, by want of 
such a thing that is not in his 
power to have ; but that there 
should have been a perpetual suc- 
cession of believers in all points 
orthodox, is not a thing which is 
in our own power; therefore our 
being, or not being hereticks, de- 
pends noton it. Besides, what 
is more certain, than that be may 
make a strait line, who hath a 
rule to make it by, though never 
man in the world had made any 
befure? And why then may not 
he that believes the scripture to 
be the word of God, and the rule 
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of faith, regulate his faith by it, 
and consequently believe aright, 
without much regarding what 
other men either will do, or have 
done ? It is true, indeed, there 
is a necessity, that if God will 
have his word believed, he by his 
Providence must take order, that 
either by succession of men, or 
by some other means, natural or 
supernatural, it be preserved and 
delivered, and sufficiently notified 
to be his word; ‘but that this 
should be done by a succession of 
men that hold no error against 
it, certainly there is no more ne. 
cessity, than that it should be 
done by a succession of men that 
commit no sin against it. For if 


men may preserve the records of 


a law, and yet transgress it, cer. 
tainly they may also preserve di- 
rections for their faith, and yet 
not follow them. I doubt not but 
lawyers at the bar do find by fre- 
quent experience, that many men 
preserve and produce evidences, 
which being examined, oft-times 
make against themselves, ‘This 
they do ignorantly, it being in 
their power to suppress, or per- 
haps to alter them. And why 
then should any man conceive it 
Strange, that an erroneous and 
corrupted church should preserve 
and deliver the scriptures uncor. 
rupted, when indeed, for many 
reasons which I have formerly al- 
leged, it was impossible for them 
to corrupt them? Seeing there- 
fore this is all the necessity that 
is pretended of a perpetual suc- 
cession of men orthodox in all 
points, certainly there is no ne- 
cessity at all of any such, neither 
can the want of it prove any man 
or any church heretical. 


SS 


No. XXXIV. 

Analogy between Justice and 

Charity. 

Now, besides moral prudence, 
nay, before the moralist can inake 
any use thereol, or exercise it in 
the work of any virtue, there is 
required another general virtue 
which the philosopher calls unie 
versal justice, which is nothing 
else but a sobriety and temper in 
the affections, whereby they are 
subdued and captived unto well- 
informed reason: so that what. 
soever it commands to be done, 
there is no rebellion, no unwil. 
lingness in the passions, but they 
proceed readily to execution, 
though it be never so distasteful 
to sense. Now, how well does 
this express the nature of charity? 
For, what else is love, but asweet 
breathing of the Lloly Spirit upon 
our passions, whereby the Holy 
Ghost does, as it did in the be- 
ginning of Genesis, incubare aquis, 
move by a cherishing, quieting 
virtue, upon the sea of our pas. 
sions? Did not the same spirit 
come to Elijah in a sott whisper ? 
He walks not, ia turbine, in a 
strong wind, to raise a tempest 
in our affections. Now, when 
we have received this tpsissimam 
Dei particulam, (as Plato said of 
the soul) this shred or portion of 
the Holy Spirit, which is charity, 
how evenly and temperately do 
we behave ourselves to God, and 
all the world besides ? How wil. 
lingly and obediently do we sub- 
mit ourselves to the performance 
of whatsoever faith, out of God’s 
word, doth injoin us? But yet 
the analogy and proportion be- 
tween these two is more evident 
and observable: That universal 
justice is no particular singular 
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virtue, neither hath it any par- 
ticular singular object (as other 
virtues have; for example, tem. 
perance, or abstinence, which 
hath to do with sensual delights 
and pleasures, and none else) ; 
but when it is determined to, and 
fastens on, the object of a parti- 
cular virtue, it is converted into, 
and incorporates with that very 
virtue : For example, if I do ex- 
ercise this general habit of observ- 
ing a mean and temper in things 
that concern diet, or sensual plea- 
sures, it becomes abstinence ; if 
upon objects of terror, it becomes 
fortitude, or magnanimity. Just 
so is it with charity. For, cha- 
rity is a virtue which never goes 
alone, and is busied in solitary 
places, being reserved and ex- 
cluded from the society and com. 
munion of other graces: But it is 
that which seasons, gives life and 
efficacy to, all the rest; without 
which, if it were possible for me 
to enjoy all the graces that the 
bountiful hand of God ever show- 
ered upon a reasonable creature, 
yet, if St. Paul speaks truth, I 
should be nothing worth: it is 
that which fulfils all the coms 
mandments. This is evident to 
all that shall but slightly, and in 
haste, read over 1 Cor, xiii. be- 
ginning with verse 4, and so on. 
wards; where we may behold al- 
most all the virtues that can be 
named, enwrapt in one virtue of 
charity and love, according to the 
several acts thereof, changed and 
transformed into so many several 
graces: It suffereth long, and so 
’tis longanimity ; Jt ts kind, and 
so tis courtesy ; J¢ vaunteth not 
itself, and so "tis modesty ; It és 
not puffed up, and so ’tis humi- 
lity ; It is not easily provoked, 
and so “tis lenity; It thinketh no 
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evil, and so ’tis simplicity ; I¢ re- 
joweth in the truth, and so ’tis 
verity; It beareth all things, and 
so ‘tis fortitude; Jt believeth all 
things, and so ‘tis faith; Jt ho. 
peth all things, and so tis con- 
fidence ; Lt endureth all things, 
and so "tis patience; J¢ never 
faileth, and so ’tis perseverance. 





No. XXXV. 
Benevolence of God. 


I would to God that men would 
consider, what end, what projeet 
Almighty God should have in 
making his poor creatures believe 
he means well to them when there 
isno such matter. Would any of 
you, saith our Saviour, when his 
som shall ask him bread give him 
a stone? Or instead of a fish, to 
nourish him, @ serpent to destroy 
him? IPfthen you, which are evil, 
know how to give good gifts, if 
you would not have the heart to 
mock poor children after this man- 
ner, how much rather would not 
God? For God’s sake, therefore, 
let there be but as much sincerity, 
as much good-nature in Almighty 
God (I will not say as in your- 
selves, for it may be, that would 
be too much for you to grant, 
but) as our Saviour confesseth, that 
there was in the Jews, that cru- 
cified him; and then we have all 
of us right enough to his promises. 
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Love of Truth. 

I truly for my part, though I 
hope very well of all such as seek- 
ing all truth find that which is 
necessary ; who endeavouring to 
free themselves from all errors, 
any way contrary to the purity of 
Christianity, yet fail of perform- 
ance and remain in some; yet Ii 
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i did not find in myself a love 
and desire of all profitable truth ; 
if I did not put away idleness, pre- 
judice, and worldly affections, and 
so examine to the bottom all my 
opinions of divine matters, being 
prepared in mind to follow God, 
and God only, which way soever 
he shall lead me: if I did not 
hope, that I either do, or endea. 
vour to do these things, certainly 
I should have little hope of ob- 
taining salvation. 


[ Conclusion of the Extracts froin Chil- 
lingworth, | 
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Dec. 4, 1814. 
‘Sir, 

I have delayed too long to send 
you an account of the Project for 
settling an everlasting Peace in 
Europe, by the Abbot St. Pierre, 
which was designed soon to follow 
some particulars of his Life, at 
p. 298 of your present Volume. 

Prefixed to the translation which 
appeared in 1714, is an ‘* Adver- 
tisement by the English Book. 
seller,’ who mentions a sketch of 
the work as * printed in [Holland,”’ 
two years before, as ‘* incredibly 
bought up and read in all the 
foreign Courts in Europe.’?. He 
describes his author as an ‘“ emi- 
nent French Abbot, brother to the 
Marquis de $t. Pierre, first cou- 
sin to the late Marshal de Belle- 
Jonde, and to the present Marshal 
de Villars, about twenty years a 
member of the French Academy, 
and about fifty years old; said to 
be extremely studious, though of a 
very tender constitution of body.” 

St. Pierre, in his Preface, de- 
scribes himself as led to the con- 
sideration of his subject, by ** being 
both an eye-witness of the extreme 
misery to which the people were 


reduced, by the heavy taxes, and 
also informed, by divers particular 
relations, of the excessive contri. 
butions, the foragings, the destruc. 
tions, the violences, the cruelties, 
and the murders, which the une 
happy inhabitants of the frontiers 
of Christian States daily suffer.” 
This subject had oceupied his at- 
tention during at least ** four years, 
in places” where he was ** too 
much taken off by duties or amuse- 
ments,’’ till “¢ in the country, as- 
sisted by the strength which the 
mind receives from the calmness 
and leisure of solitude,” he ap- 
plied to it ** an obstinate and con. 
tinued meditation,” not forgetting 
** the happiness it would be, as 
well to the sovereigns of Europe, 
as to private men, to live in peace.’’ 

At the date of this Project, “ the 
equilibrium of power,’”? as dee 
scribed by St. Pierre, was maine 
mained ** between the House of 
France and the House of Austria,’” 
an equilibrium which procured ro 
** sufficient security against fo. 
reign or civil wars.” To effect 
this security, he proposed a ** ge- 
neral diet of Europe,’ consisting 
of ** twenty-four deputies”? from 
the following ‘* united sovereigns,” 
whom it may be amusing to come 
pare with the modern European 
powers, ‘* France, Spain, Eng- 
land, Holland, Savoy, Portugal, 
Bavaria and associates, Venice, 
Genoa and associates, Florence 
and associates, Switzerland and 
associates, Lorrain and associates, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, the 
Pope, Muscovy, Austria, Cour. 
land and associates, Prussia, Sax- 
ony, Palatine and associates, Ha- 
nover and associates, Ecclesiastical 
Electors and associates.’’ Our pro 
jector hoped to have, as ‘* associ- 
ates of the union,” Turkey, Mo- 
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rocco, and ‘Algier, and, at last, 
that ** an Asiatic Society would 
be effected.”? For the residence 
of this diet he proposes a City, 
with its territory, to be given to 
it, in full sovereignty, preferring 
Utrecht, among other reasons, for 
the following: —* The City of 
Peace cannot be better placed, 
than in the midst of the most 
peaceable nation in the world, In 
the midst of a’ monarchy the con. 
gress’? might be ‘* dissipated in a 
moment,” by * a turbulent and 
hot-brained monarch. ‘There is 
no Christian nation wherein is 
found, among the learned or the 
vulgar, a greater disposition to 
tolerate diferent religions, than in 
the Dutch natien.” 

‘To this Muropean society, per- 
manently represented by deputies 
in the City of Peace, the indivi- 
dual members were to refer their 
differences, on peril of compulsion 
by the umted power of the gene= 
ral contedracy. ‘lo the same diet 
the governing power of any par- 
ticular state was to resort for aid 
against any attempt to alter its 
ecclesiastical or politieal constitu. 
tion. Thus was precluded every 
Improvement mn a state not ap. 
proved by the power in possession. 
The author remarks, that Cnarles 
1. bad not been ** destroy ed by 
the spirit of rebellion,’ if this 
lLuropean society bad existed, 
Yet, im another place, he asks, 
“af at any time the soveresens of 
Lingland should endeavour to gain 
mM absolute power over their sub- 

Cts, where Can the subjects find 
nee against Such ent rprizes, 

Htéss it bem the European so. 
ely : ble lhe Eng 
ave two very Cunsi-«- 
in the umton; 
ine themselves from 
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the danger of civil wars, which 
may in ten years, nay in any 
time happen among them, upon 
occasion of the difference between 
the Episcopal and the Presbyte. 
rian religion. Second, they might 
then recal a great many English 
and Irish Catholics, by giving 
them the same liberty as in Hol- 
land; no small comfort to those 
poor refugees and their protestant 
relations.” How far St Pierre 
contemplated religious liberty in 
his Project does not clearly ap- 
pear; Sully, whose account of 
Henry’s design be so closely fol- 
lows, was quite in the dark on 
that subject. The King, whose 
ideas of religion must have been 
merely political, would preserve 
as established, the Roman, Lu- 
theran, and Reformed. On this 
Sully remarks (p. 30), that ** new 
sects or opinions should carefully 
be suppressed on their first ap- 
pearance,” and that ‘* there is 
nothing in all respects so perni- 
cious as a liberty in belief.”” Such 
was the protestantism of that en- 
lightened politician. 

It is impossible, within the li- 
mits which I can allow myself, 
to go into the detail of St. Pierre's 
arguments for his Project, or his 
solution of difficulties and answers 
to objections. None of these can 
be expected to have any effect, 
unless those who rule over men 
should ever consider the Interest 
of sovereigns in the next world,’ 
which is the title of a short section 
of this work. Till then this Pro- 
ject must be classed with those 
Utopian theories, which have only 
done honour to the bearts, and of- 
ten to the understandings, of the 
theortsts. There are interspersed, 
by the author, many valuable pas- 
sages on those important subjects, 
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peace, war, government, and edu. 
cation.” Ou the last he appears 
to have anticipated some modern 
advantages: he asks, ** May not 
the education of children be im- 
proved? and ** How much might 
the methods be abridged to teach 
them so much of each science, of 
each art, as every age is capable 
of comprehending?’ As to forms 
of government, while he concili- 
ates monarchs, and would engage 
them to realize his projects, by the 
hope of a long-continued dynasty, 
he appears to prefer a republic, 
such as the Dutch, where * they 
have few of those lazy sharks who 
in Spain are called nobles, where 
the hope of favour does not change 
a plain downright merchant, one 
that is useful tothe republic, toa 
supple, polite, complaisant cour- 
tier, agreeable to the prince, and 
of no use to the state.” 

At the close of this translation 
is an advertisement announcing a 
second part, as in the press, but 
which I never met with, containing 
answers to sixty-two objections, 
one of which is that “ war is a 
necessary consequence of original 
sin,” another not so easily over. 
come, that ‘* there are many 
more passions, and those more 
powerful, for the system of war, 
than for the system of peace.” 
On the last page is a short letter 
to the English bookseller, signed, 
“ L’Abbé de Saint Pierre,’ and 
dated « A Paris au Palais Royal, 
14 Avril, 1714,” promising @ sup- 
plementary sheet. 

In a former paper I availed my- 
self of the « Eloge de Saint Pierre,” 
by D’Alembert; he says that Car- 
dinal Fleury, on receiving from 
the author a copy of his Project, 
replied to him, You bave forgot- 
ten. an essential article—to send 

VOL, IX. 5 E 


missionaries to dispose the minds 
of princes to your design, D’Aleme 
bert relates a pleasantry on St. 
Pierre by a Dutch trader, who 
set up as his sign a church-yard, 
with this motto, @ la pair perpé- 
tuelle. The eulogist describes, as 
the error of our author, in come 
mon with most benevolent pro- 
jectors, that he supposes all princes 
just and moderate; or that men 
conscious of supreme power, often 
ill-informed, always surrounded 
by falsehood and flattery, might 
indulge dispositions which even 
private men, under the restraint 
of law and the fear of censure, 
so seldom possess, He adds, that 
whoever forms schemes for the 
good of mankind, without taking 
into the account the passions and 
vices of men, will only imagine a 
pleasing chimera. This Project, 
as he remarks, Rousseau revived 
many years after its first appear. 
ance, with all the ornaments of 
his eloquence, but without more 
effect than in the simple form of 
St. Pierre, 

I know not that any other writer 
has referred to the Project. A 
recollection of Henry’s design, as 
detailed by Sully, forms an inte~ 
resting conclusion to a sinall vo. 
lume, published in 1776, and 
entitled, ** A Short History of 
English Transactions in the East 
Indies,’? which I] have mentioned, 
p. 229. The anonymous author, 
who appears well acquainted with 
British enormities in India, sup- 
poses Henry’s congress of civil- 
ized states, assembled by their de~ 
puties at Rome, and introduces an 
enumerativn of the wrongs of In. 
dia, endured for British aggran- 
dizement, by asking ‘** Who are 
these alighting from their camels ? 
They are the deputies from Ben- 
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gal, Baher and Orixa:—Who is 
that, whose pale but manly face 
reddens with a blush? I think it is 
one of the deputies from England.” 
Some have fondly recollected 
the design of Henry on the as- 
sembling of the present congress 
at Vienna. With what just ex. 
pectations of royal and imperial 
liberality, the fate of Poland and 
of Saxony will probably soon en- 
able the public to determine, 
VERMICULUS. 





Mr. Belsham on ** Jewish Sin- 
offerings.” 

Essex House, Dec. 13, 1814. 

SiB, 

Ido not exactly see the foun- 
dation of my worthy friend Je- 
vans’s alarm (p. 707—-710), at a 
fact which I stated in a late pub- 
lication, and which indeed his let. 
ter confirms, that “* atonements 
under the law were appointed only 
for sins of ignorance, or for cere. 
monial defects, never for volun. 
tary transgressions, except in two 
cases, Lev. vi, 2. xix. 21.’? These 
two cases, tu which I had referred, 
my worthy friend has produced at 
length, ‘The first is the case of 
breach of trust, aggravated by 
falsehood and perjury; the pe. 
nalty for which is restitution of 
the property detained, with an ad- 
dition of one-fifth of the value by 
way of costs and damages to the 
plaintiff; and a ram as a tres- 
pass-offering, to make atonement 
for the offence, which, under the 
theocracy, might justly be consi. 
dered as a fine to the crown: and 
upon these terms the offender was 
cleared, The second case was that 
of the seduction of a betrothed fe. 
male slave ; the penalty annexed 
to which offence was, that both 
the parties should be scourged, 
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and that a ram should be brought 
by the seduced, as a trespass-of. 
fering, to make atonement, or in 
other words that the same fine 
should be paid as in the former 
case. No other /aws, imposing 
atonements for voluntary offences, 
are to be found in the Pentateuch, 
which contains the whole of the 
Mosaic code. Particular instances 
may indeed be alledged, but my 
worthy friend is not to learn that 
a single act does not constitute a 
general law. 

But in the first case my friend 
argues, that “‘ these words appoint 
that atonement shall be made 
for lies, fraud, oppression, deceit, 
for seven or eight wilful breaches 
of the moral Jaws of God, and 
four of these laws are found in the 
decalogue.” But the law in ques- 
tion treats the case as a civil, and 
not as a moral offence; and at 
any rate my friend’s principle 
would make precious work in @ 
criminal code. A certain offence 
is visited by the law with a 
certain penalty; but the offence 
in question is of great magni- 
tude, it is a complication of 
crimes, and therefore, according 
to this new system, each of these 
subordinate offences is to be vi- 
sited with the same punishment as 
the greater. My friend’s princi- 
ples, if pursued to their conse. 
quences, would render him a very 
Draco in legislation. 

But my good friend advances 
another principle, which by no 
means squares with our modern 
notions of criminal law; he thinks 
that a statute, made expressly for 
the punishment of one offence, 
may, by construction, be extend- 
ed to other cases, ** which it would 
neither be prudent. nor necessary 
to specify,” and that priests 10 
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particular are excellent interpret- 
ers of the penal code, ‘ Some of 
these crimes,’’ says he, “ are of 
such a nature, that they seem to 
include others which are not exe 
pressly mentioned, but which the 
good sense of offenders, and espe. 
cially the priests, would evidently 
see to be comprehended in them. 
It is neither necessary nor prudent 
to specify every possible breach 
of general laws.” Had my wor- 
thy friend lived in the golden days 
of the Tudors or the Stuarts, when 
loyalty had no harm in it, and 
high-church politics were in fa- 
shion, his courtly doctrine could 
hardly have failed to be rewarded 
with a mitre. Happily we live in 
other times; and under the mild 
sway of the House of Brunswick, 
priests have long ceased to be the 
official expounders of the laws, 
Nor can this be regarded as a just 
subject of regret. 1 declare, for 
my own part, that 1 would much 
rather that the Blasphemy Act 
should be expounded by the sound 
legal knowledge of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, than by the good sense of 
Bishop Burgess, who is evidently 
very much disposed to include 
under it, many offences which are 
not expressly mentioned in tt. 
That the good sense of the of- 
fenders should, as my worthy 
friend conceives, he employed in 
extending the limits and increasing 
the severities of a penal statute, 
would, I believe, be quite an ano- 
maly in the history of criminal 
law; but that the priests, in the 
case supposed, should be willing 
to extend the operation of the law 
to cases not expressly mentioned 
in it, and likewise to increase the 
value of the penalties, is far from 
being improbable, because the 
atonements or fines provided by 





the law, were chietly the perqui- 
sites of the priesthood, and sup- 
plied the table of the class whose 
turn it was tu be in attendance. 
And this consideration may pos. 
sibly account for the expensive 
nature of some of the sacrifices, 
which it appears from the history 
were Offered in after times, though 
not required by positive law. 

Upon the whole, atonement un- 
der the Mosaic institute, is gene- 
rally used to express the rite by 
which things or persons are trans- 
ferred from an unconsecrated to a 
consecrated or holy state. In the 
two instances in which atonement 
is required for voluntary offences, 
it isto be regarded as an addition 
to the civil penalty, which the of- 
fender must submit to, previously 
to his being restored to his state 
in civil society, and has no respect 
whatever to the moral quality of 
the offence. Expiation for moral 
offences is never required in the 
Jewish scriptures, and the ver 
idea of itis rejected with indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. 

Under the law things unconse- 
crated were atoned, t. e. brought 
into a consecrated state, by being 
sprinkled with the blood of an 
animal victim. In the New Tes. 
tament believers in Christ are, in 
allusion to this rite, said to be re. 
conciled by the blood of Christ, 
which is called the blood of 
sprinkling, with which believers 
are figuratively said to be conse- 
crated, #. e. transferred from an 
unholy to a holy, from a heathen 
to a christian state. In a# sense 
analogous to this, Christ is said 
to have died for his own sins, 
as well as those of the people, 
Heb. vii, 27, for being of the 
tribe of Judah, he was not quali- 
fied to officiate as a priest, till he 
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was consecrated with his own 
blood. 

This is the idea which runs 
through the epistle to the He- 
brews, and by which the fanciful 
but eloquent writer endeavours to 
reconcile his half-believing coun- 
trymen to the offensive doctrine 
of a crucified Messiah. But nei- 
ther does he, nor do any of the 
writers ofthe New Testament ever 
hint at the modern doctrine of 
the blood of Christ being shed as 
an expiation for moral offences : 
I am persuaded that the idea of 
a doctrine so repugnant to rea. 
son and the divine perfections, 
and to the most explicit declara- 
tions of the prophets of the Old 
Testament, never once entered 
into their minds. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
T. BELSHAM. 





Passage from Hobbes, on the De- 
struction of the Wicked. 


Mr. Epiror, 

I send you a few extracts from 
Mr. Hobbes’ answer to Dr. Bram. 
hall’s book, entitled, The Catch. 
ing of the Leviathan. My rea- 
sons for sending them are, that 
they bear upun a subject of con- 
troversy which has appeared in 
many of your Numbers, and that 
I would contribute my share of 
influence, or at least endeavour 
to lead back the public mind to 
the simple, clear and vigorous 
writings of those giant minds, that 
were created in the mighty strug. 
gles between the new principles 
of freedom and the old principles 
of arbitrary authority, which 
commenced under the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and which 
terminated in that of William and 
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Marty. Great occasions not only body and life into hell-fire. He 





require but create great men. 
This is the chief reason, I con- 
ceive, why our greatest writers 
are comprehended under the event- 
ful period of our history to which 
I have referred. 

I cannot persuade myself Mr., 
Editor, that any of your readers 
will infer that I approve all Mr. 
Hobbes’ principles because I 
quote from his writings. The 
greater part of his works, indeed, 
I not only approve but admire ; 
but one or two of his political 
and ethical principles I consider 
to be false, and if, operatwwe, mis- 
chievous. This, however, is no 
sufficient reason for indiscriminate 
and entire reprobation as if no. 
thing good could come out of Na- 
zareth. Atheism is the old, the 
perpetual accusation brought a- 
gainst philosophers ; for there ne- 
ver was, perhaps, a true thinker 
and honest writer from Socrates 
to Locke, whose principles were 
not reprobated as false and dan. 
gerous. 

In the following extracts, J. 
D. stand for Dr. Bramhall, that 
is, as I suppose, J, is the initial 
of John, and D. is the initial of 
Derry, of which the Dr. was 
Bishop; T. H. are the initials of 
Thomas Hobbes, 

I, G. 

‘© I, D. To what what purpose 
should a Calum Empyreum serve 
in his judgment who denieth the 
immortality of the soul; who sup- 
poseth that when a man dieth 
there remaineth nothing of him 
but his carcase ; who maketh the 
word soul in holy scripture to 
signify always either the life or 
the living creature ; and expound- 
eth the casting of soul and body 
into hell-fire to be the casting of 
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will not acknowledge that there is 
any spirit or substance distinct 
from the body. 1 wonder what 
they think doth keep their bodies 
from stinking. 

“<'T. H. He comes here te that 
which isa great paradox inschool 
dvvinity. The grounds of my opi- 
nion are the canonical scripture. 
My doctrine is this, first, that 
the elect in Christ from the day of 
judgment forward by virtue of his 
passion and victory over death, 
shall enjoy eternal life, that is, be 
immortal; secondly, that there 
is no living soul separated in place 
from the body, more than there 
is a living body separated from 
the soul: thirdly, that the repro- 
bate shall be revived to judgment, 
and shall die a second death in 
torments, which death shall be 
everlasting. Now let us consi- 
der what i3 said to these points 
in scripture. 

** And first, ‘because the word 
immortal soul is not found in 
scripture, the question is to be 
decided by evident consequence 
from scripture. The scripture 
saith of God expressly, that he 
only hath immortality. Hence it 
followeth, that the soul of man 
is not by its own nature immor. 
tal, but by the grace or gift of 
God. And then the question will 
be, whether this grace or gift were 
bestowed on the soul in the crea. 
tion and conception of the man, 
or afterwards by his redemption, 
Another question will be, in what 
sense immortality of torments can 
be called a gift, when all gifts 
suppose the thing given to be 
grateful to the receiver. 

‘© {t is plain, from the words of 
St. Paul to the Romans, that 
God gives eternal life only to well- 


doers, and to them that seek (not 
to them that have) immortality, 

** Fear not them that can kill 
the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul; but fear Him that is able 
to kill both soul and body in hell.” 
Man cannot kill a soul, for the 
man killed shall revive again ; but 
God can destroy the soul and 
body in hell, as that it shall never 
return to life. *‘* Depart from me 
ye cursed into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” These words are to be 
spoken in the day of judgment, 
which judgment is to be in the 
clouds. 

“TI, D.*Mr. Hobbes hath killed 
the great infernal devil, and all 
his black angels, and left no de. 
vils to be feared but devils incar. 
nate, that is wicked men; and 
as for the damned spirits, he de- 
clareth himself every where, that 
their sufferings are not eternal. If 
he had said only, that the pains 
of the damned may be lessened as 
to the degree of them, or that 
they endure not for ever, but that 
they are purged by long torments 
from their dross and corruptions 
as gold in the fire, and restored 
to a better condition, he might 
have found some ancients (who 
are therefore called the merciful 
doctors) to have joined with him, 
though still he would have wanted 
the suffrage of the Catholic 


Church. 
“© T. H. Why does not his lord- 


ship cite some place of scripture 
to prove that reprobates shall live 
eternally. They shall indeed be 
cast into hell; but scripture says, 
plainly enough, that they shall 
be destroyed there, both soué and 
body. If I had said that the de- 
vils themselves should be restored 





































tu a better condition, his lordship 
would have been so kind as to 
put me into the number of the 
merciful doctors. Truly, if I had 
any warrant for the possibility of 
their being less enemies to the 
church of God than they have 
been, I would have been as mer- 
ciful to them as any doctor of them 
all. As itis, I am more merciful 
than the Bishop.” 





Mr. Marsom on Future Punish- 
ment, in Reply to Mr. Wright. 


Feb. 10, 1814, 


SIR, 

Your correspondent, Mr. Wright, 
in reply to my letter, says, (p. 
622,) ** You have noticed but 
one of the four questions IT com- 
municated, and none of my an- 
swers to them ;” and he adds, 
‘© that he might have supposed, 
(had it not been for an expression 
in the close of my letter) that, 
after quoting the first, I had for- 
gotten there were three others.” 
Mr. W’s. answers to the questions 
are all of them cither in the af- 
firmative or the negative, with a 
repetition of the terms of the ques. 
tions, no reply therefore can be 
made to the one without including 
the other. Supposing then, that 
Mr. W’s. charge were true, that 
Ihave ** noticed but one of the 
questions,’ (which, however, as 
we shall see presently, is very far 
from being the truth,) if I have 
satisfactorily replied to the first, 
and to the conclusion resulting 
from it, all the rest must neces- 
sarily be included in that reply; 
because the most superficial read. 
er must see, that they so entirely 
depend upon it as without it to 
have no meaning or force what- 
ever, and to reply to them, after 
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having replied to the first, would 
be to attempt to demolish a su- 
perstructure which has no foun. 
dation to support it, but which 
must necessarily fall of itself, 
This will appear by taking a sum- 
mary view of the nature of the 
questions, and of the answers of 
Mr. W. tothem. Q. 1. Did God 
ever design the happiness of all 
men? Answered in the affirma. 
tive. Q. 2, If God designed the 
happiness of all men, “has he 
changed his mind and ceased to 
design their happiness?” An. 
swered in the negative. Q.3. If 
God designed, &c. how is it that 
any of them will be eternally lost? 
Is it because unforeseen difficul- 
ties will arise to frustrate his pur 
pose, or because he hath not suf. 
ficient wisdom to find out means 
to accomplish his design? An- 
swered by repeating the terms of 
the question and affirming this to 
be impossible. Q.4, If God de. 
signed, &c. hath not God suffi- 
cient power to use the means 
which his infinite wisdom dic- 
tates, and which would be effec 
tual for the recovery of all to pu- 
rity and happiness? Answered, 
by granting that it is impossible 
he should want power so to do, 
Now is it possible that a_ reply 
can be made to the first of these 
questions without involving in it 
a reply to all the rest? Your 
correspondent must himself admit 
that if the first question is satis- 
factorily answered, the founda- 
tion on which the remaining three 
rest is completely gone. And 
considering the nature of the con- 
troversy it is equally impossible 
that the reply to the first ques- 
tion should not include your Ccor- 
respondent’s answer to it, for 
without it there was nothing to 
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reply to. The man that could 
suppose the contrary must be ut- 
terly ignorant of the nature of the 
controversy, and must be equally 
blind to the nature and tendency 
of my observations, 

But is it true, as your corres. 
pondent asserts, that I have no. 
ticed only one of the questions, 
and none of his answers? Cer. 
tainly not. But because I have 
not distinctly numbered them, 
which, from their connection with, 
and dependence on the first ques. 
fion, was rendered unnecessary, 
and because he did not see the fi- 
gures 2, 3, 4, he either could 
not, or would not, discover that 
Thad noticed them at aH. I no. 
tice the answer of your correspond- 
ent to the first question, when I 
say that it will scarcely admit of 
a direct answer but * in the af- 
firmative,” the very words of 
his answer, but because I did not 
mark them with reversed com. 
mas, or say they were his answers, 
he seems not to have been aware 
that they were so. If he will 
look into p. 477, he will see that 
1 quote the terms of the second 
question, and his answer to it, 
and make some observations upon 
them. My words are, ‘© And 
though their vices should termi- 
nate in their utter ruin, it will 
not follow, that God did not de. 
sign their happiness, or that he 
has altered his design, or changed 
his mind ; he is of one mind and 
none can turn him.” See. Q. 2, 
and Mr. W’s. answer. The third 
question, with the answer respect- 
ing unforeseen difficulties arising 
and frustrating God’s design, | 
have stated and observed largely 
upon in the last paragraph of the 
same page. The fourth question, 
with the answer, respecting the 





power of God to recover men to 
purity and happiness, I notice in 
the next page, where I observe, 
*¢ What must we think of a Being 
designing the happiness of all 
men, and who, possessing infinile 
wisdom and almighty power is 
able, at all times, and at any 
time, (if the happiness of rational 
beings depends on the exercise of 
his wisdom and the exertion of his 
power) to accomplish his design, 
notonly defers the accomplishment 
of it throughout the whole of the 
present state of probation, of which 
almost 6000 years have already 
elapsed, but will still defer the 
accomplishment of it, and sub. 
ject the very persons whom he 
designs to be happy, to incon. 
ceivable misery throughout incal- 
culable ages in the future state.’ 
Now it is impossible in the na- 
ture of things that Mr. W. should 
have made any attempt to reply 
to any of my observations on these 
three last questions and answers, 
because he positively denies the 
very existence of any such obser- 
vations, and who would undertake 
to answer a nonentity? By his 
own admission then my observa- 
tions remain unnoticed and unre- 
futed, I have therefore nothing to 
defend. 
Mr. W. quotes me as saying, 
p. 621, ** Questions may be put 
so general in their nature, and in 
such a form as easily to mislead 
the unwary, and betray them into 
concessions which would support 
the claims of any hypothesis, What 
then ? hé adds, have you shewn 
the questions I communicated to 
be of this kind?” I answer, the 
first I think I have. ‘* What,’® 
he asks, ** does your making this 
observation prove, but that you 
do not like the questions, that 
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they are not easy to answer on 
your hypothesis, but suchas you 
had rather not meet?” I will 
illustrate the justness of my re- 
mark, and the pertinency of Mr. 
W's. observations upon it by the 
following case. I maintain that 
drunkenness is a sin against God; 
an opponent replies you are mis- 
taken, it is no such thing, and 
puts this plain question to me, 
Does not the Divine Being, in 
the scriptures, command men to 
get drunk? Now, I cannot an- 
swer this question unexplained, 
without conceding what I ought 
not to concede, for the question 
must be answered ‘in the affir. 
mative;” because it is written, 
** Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the 
God of Israel ; drink ye, and be 
drunken, and spue, and fall.” 
Jer. xxv. 27. I object, therefore, 
to the question in this form un- 
explained, ‘*What does this prove,” 
says my opponent, ** but that 
you do not like the question, that 
it Is noteasy to answer it on your 
hypothesis, but thatit issuchas you 
had rather not meet?” Mr. W. 
asks, ** Was it not a consciousness 
of this, (i. e, that the question, 
Did God ever design the happi- 
ness of men? will scarcely admit 
of a direct answer but in the af. 
firmative) that led you to decline 
giving ita direct answer?’ I was 
not called upon to give it a direct 
answer by what I undertook; he 
had himself already done that, I 
had nothing to do with the ques- 
tion but as connected with his 
auswer, and with him as having vie 
ven that answer, and to this, I 
have closely attended But, he 
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good! Mr, W. is to be judge in 
his own Cause, and to pronounce 
a sentence of condemnation on his 
Opponent, without producing an 
iota of evidence. Why did he not 
cite some of those remarks, and 
shew that they were not to the 
purpose? Instead of doing so he 
has not throughuut his whole let. 
ter quoted one single sentence 
from my reasoning in order to 
shew that it was either inconclu. 
sive, or not to the purpose. 
“* However,” he says, ‘* they ena. 
bled you to avoid a direct an- 
swer.’’ 

Mr. W. does, indeed, in the 
same page, 622, quote the fol. 
lowing question from me, & ques 
tion put to himself, ‘* Is moral 
character, are virtue and vice of 
God’s creation?” Does Mr. W. 
give a direct answer to this ques- 
tion? Nothing like it. He ane 
swers it by saying, unsaying, and 
evasion. ‘* 1 answer,” says he, 
‘Sthey are produced under 4Ats 
government on whom all things 
are every moment dependant.” 
Again, ‘*f do not say God creates 
vice or virtue in any proper sense 
of the word create, for both are 
the work of man.’? Does he mean 
to say then, that he does create 
them in some improper sense of 
the word? Or that he does not 
create them at all? It is impos- 
sible, I believe, to find out what 
he means, by what he has said. 

After the above short sentence 
there is not, in the subsequent 
part of Mr. W's, letter, a single 
line quoted from my piece that 
has any relation to the four ques- 
tions and answers. He does, 
however, in the next page, refer 
to what I have said respecting the 
description Universalists give of 
the future punishment of men 4s 
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excessive in its nature, and almost der the character of a judge, or 
infinite in its duration, on which as acting in that capacity, but 
he exclaims, *‘ What! will not only as a father, and acting as 
endless life and felicity, at how. such.”’ On this subject I have 
ever late a period it may com- Shewn that the Greek word Paie 
mence, compensate for any prior deia, from Paidevo to instruct, 
suffering that may have been ne- pariicularly a ehi/d or youth, rene 
cessary tou prepare for it??? Are dered chastisement, means in- 
then the sins of a short life, and struction. See Eph. vi. 4, 2 Tim. 
probably in the worst of men, in- iii, 16. It is derived from the 
termingled with many good and Greek word Pais, a child; but 
Virtuous actions, to be visited instead of noticing the argument 
with a punishment which out. by which the assertion above quot. 
rages all the ideas we are able to ed is illustrated and proved, he 
form of equity and justice? I asks the following impertinent 
thank God that no such descrip- questions, * Does God then cease 
tion of future punishment is to be to be a father, or to act as a fa- 
found in the New ‘Testament. ther, when he acts as a judge ? 
What then does Mr. W.mean by What proof can you give of this 2 
a compensation? Does he mean Are the characters incompatible ? 
a compensation for the severity Isit not the Father of all who is 
and apparent injustice of their the Supreme Judge of all?” As 
Sufferings, or that their future fe- if any one could be so ignorant as 
licity is to be the reward of suf. either to say, or to think that the 
ferings so extreme in their nature characters were Jncompauble with 
and extent? For the suke of hu. each other, that a Judge could 
manity then, and for the honour not be a Father, or that both the 
of the divine character, we have characiers did not meet in the 
reason to hope the doctrine is not Divine Being. But surely no one 
true, will say that a Judge, sitting on 
From the circumstance of my the seat of judgment, and pros 
mentioning the name of Dr, Est- nouncing the sentence ot the law 
ling Mr. W. seizes the opportu- on criminals, was acting im the 
nity to nibble at a few expressions capacety uf a father imstructing 
I have made use of inthat con- Ais cAs/dren. Ii any one were to 
troversy. I have endeavoured, say 50 we should think bin more 
at least, in my observations on fit t.r Bethlem than for rational 
that gentleman’s Discourses, to s ciety. 
enter into close reasoning and ar- ‘* The second,” be says, ** sy 
gument on the subject. Why where you question. whether there 
then did net Mr. W. shew that be any thing in seriprure from 
some of thai reasoning, or of those which God’s love to the wicked 
arguments were inconclusive? This can be fairly inferred (p- 282).”” 
he has not done; but be intreats ‘Lhe whole of this Is misrepresene 
me, p. O24, **to review @ passage tation. He bas oot marked it as 
or two in my letters on that gen- quotation, but bas imcautiously 
tleman’s Discourses. ‘The first,” referred to the page, where I say, 
he adds, ‘is, The word chas- ‘* The scriptures tell us that the 
tisement’s neyer used of God un- Lord loveth the righteous,”” and 
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then follows the question referred 
to by Mr. W., ** But do they 
ever say, The Lord loveth the 
wicked?” Mr, W. had the ques. 
tion before him, the length of it 
could not be the reason of his not 
quoting it, the reason evidently 
was, he well knew that if he had 
quoted it, he could not have an- 
swered the question by referring to 
a passage of scripture that says 
any thing of the kind ; and there. 
fore it must be suppressed, and 
something I have not said substi. 
tuted in its room, for I certainly 
have not questioned ‘* whether 
there be any thing in scripture 
from which God’s love to the 
wicked can be fatrly inferred.” 
We cannot look into the heart, 
and ought not to impute mo- 
tives to any man which are not 
made apparent by conduct ; but, 
under the circumstances of the 
case, is it possible to conceive, 
that such a misrepresentation 
could be without design? The 
two passages Mr. W. refers to are 
no answer to my question, and 
contain nothing in them but what 
I have expressly stated in that 
connection. See page 282. 

‘¢ The third,” says Mr. W., 
** is where you object to the de. 
finition, ‘ ‘That justice is good- 
ness exercised in the capacity of 
a judge.* (ib.”) These again are 
not my words, they are copied 
from an assertion of Dr, Est. 
lin’s, of which I say, ** Surely 
the truth of it ought to have been 
proved before he made this asser. 
tion, Dr. Estlin in his reply has 


not attempted to prove it.” 
“The last is,” (p. 283) says 
Mr. W. ‘* Your denial that the 
power of God is ever exercised for 
the happiness of the wicked.” 
This again is no quotation from 
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me, and is so expressed as not to 
convey my meaning, but to per. 
vertit: I appeal to the passage, 
and to my reasoning on the sub- 
ject, and on the scriptures there 
quoted in support of what I have 
advanced. ‘There is no conduct 
more disingenuous, or more de- 
serving of severe reprehension, in 
controversy, than a person stating 
what he supposes to be the mean- 
ing of his opponent, instead of 
giving Ais meaning in his own 
words, 

The rest of Mr. W’s, letter has 
nothing to do with my argu- 
ments, and I have nothing to do 
with it. I think I may now as- 
sume it as an indubitable fact, 
established by the clearest evi- 
dence, that Mr. W. has not an- 
swered, or attempted to answer 
any one argument that I have ad- 
vanced. And I feel a peculiar 
satisfaction in the contemplatiqn 
that my arguments, in the long 
controversy between Dr. Estlin 
and myself, are such, that Mr. 
Wright, with all his acknowledged 
acuteness, and notwithstanding 
the willingness he has shewn to do 
it, if it had been in his power, has 
not been able to discover one 
which he could venture to con- 
trovert. 

I submit, Sir, these observations, 
which are called for by Mr. 
Wright, in his letter addressed to 
me, to you fer insertion in your 
Repository. And am, Sir, 

Yours, &c, 
JOHN MARSOM. 

P..S. Mr. Wright points out te 
me a paper, (p. 275,) which, he 
says,“contains questions which yos 
ought to answer.” But before he 
made this observation, he would 
have done well to have considered 
how far he has answered my let- 
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ter, and whether, as he expresses 
it, he had looked my arguments 
and my questions “ full in the 


face.”’ 


Arguments for the Endless Life of 


ali Men. 


Sir, 

Apprehending that the contro. 
versy on future punishment, in 
your valuable Repository, may 
close with the present Volume, | 
decline making a direct reply, 
which I at first thought of doing, 
to the ** arguments for the de. 
struction of the wicked” (p. 674), 
as your correspondent might not 
have opportunity of making a re- 
joinder ; and choose rather to state 
a few arguments on the contrary 
side, without placing them in the 
light of an answer; and leave the 
reader to Compare and weigh what 
is said on both sides of this impor- 
tant question. 

All the arguments that can be 
derived from the character and 
perfections of God, the nature and 
powers of man, and the present 
order of things under the divine 
government, in favour of the pro- 
bability of a future life, will 
equally favour the probability of 
the endless existence of all men. 
If the infinite wisdom and good- 
ness of God, the maker of all men, 
authorizes the conclusion, that 
he will have a regard to the work 
of his hands, and not suffer his 
rational offspring to remain eter- 
nally in the grave, they must 
equally authorize the conclusion, 
that, after he hath restored them 
from the grave, he will not suffer 
them to sink into nothing, and be 
eternally lost. If it may be infer. 


red, from his being the Father of g 


all, that he will raise all mankind 





from the sleep of death, it may 
also be inferred that he will al. 
ways cherish their existence; for 
his character and periections can 
never change. If the desire of 
immortality, which is natural in 
all men, and their not attaining 
the intellectual and moral perfec- 
tion of which their nature is cae 
pable, in the present life, be an 
argument in favour of their living 
again, they must likewise be an 
argument in favour of the proba. 
bility of their endless existence : 
because, so far as we can judge, 
existence can never Cease to be a 
blessing, and they will be endlessly 
capable of attaining higher intel. 
lectual and moral perfection. If 
a future life be probable, because 
virtue has not its full reward, nor 
vice its full punishment, in the 
present state, on this ground of 
reasoning it is equally probable 
that, in a future state, every evil 
will be corrected, and complete 
moral order established, by the 
influence a full retribution will 
have on all who experience it: 
and if complete moral order be 
established, no cause can remain 
for the utter extinction of the ex« 
istence of a single individual. I 
see not how the propriety of this 
reasoning can be questioned, un- 
less it be supposed that future pu- 
nishment will be mere revenge, 
the infliction of evil merely for 
the sake of making those on whom 
it is inflicted feel it: which isa 
supposition that never can be re~ 
conciled with the acknowledged 
character and perfections of God. 

Though we could not have had 
the assured hope of a future life 
without a divine revelation, and 
though that revelation does not 
ive us the same assurance that 
the wicked will be restored from 
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the destruction or death, which 
will be their punishment Lereafter, 
as it does that all will be raised 
from the dead; yet the assurance 
itgives of the resurrection of the 
wicked, furnishes an argument in 
favour of their endless existence 
and final happiness. Ii God raise 
them from the dead it must be 
for some end worthy of himself, 
The resurrection is spoken of in 
the New Testament as a free gift, 
@ justification to life, forms of ex- 
pression which place it in the 
light of a blessing. But how could 
it be otherwise than the. greatest 
of curses to those who should be 
raised merely to experience un- 
known sufferings, and then sink 
into nothing? If the wicked, 
when raised from the dead, can 
never become either better or hap- 
pier, if they be raised merely to 
suffer a miserable death, how can 
the raising them at all be consis. 
tent with the wisdom and gvod- 
ness of God? If unfit to hive, 
and incapable of any tuture good, 
why should they be called from the 
silence of the tomb? Though raised 
to condemnation, if that condem- 
nation be not their final end, but 
be designed to issue in their re. 
formation, their future existence 
may be a blessing, and the raising 
them from the dead consistent 
with the divine character and per. 
fections, The question is not 
whether it be consistent with the 
Divine wisdom and goodness to 
put out of existence a creature 
who by the wilful abuse of his 
powers hath rendered his ex’stence 
a misery to bimself and all with 
whom he is connected ; but whe. 
ther it be consistent with those di- 
vine perfections to restore such a 
being to life, not that he may be 
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reformed, but merely that he may 
suffer and die again? 

The scriptures plainly teach 
that death shall be destroyed, 
swallowed up in victory, that a 
time will come when there shall 
be no more death, and assigns as 
the reason, that all things shall 
be made new. Death can be 
destroyed, viewed literatly, as the 
privation of life, only by the rese 
toration of life: conse quently so 
long as any remain dead death 
remains, it is not destroyed; and 
if any remain ete:mally under 
death, death can never be com- 
pletely destroyed. In any sense 
in which the word death may be 
applied it can be destroyed only 
by life, its opposite, occupying 
the place itoccupied. Surely the 
utter extinction of death, by all 
things being made new, must be 
an argument in favour of the end« 
less existence of all men. 

As the second death will be the 
wages ofsin, and sin is the work 
of finite crea:ures; but eternal 
life the gift of God, bestowed ac- 
cording to the riches of bis grace 
on sinful man 3 it is rational to 
conclude that what flows from an 
infinite source will finally prevail 
and triumph over what flows from 
a finite one, and that human 
transgression and its effects will 
not eternally prevent the universal 
prevalence and final trnumph of 
divine grace, in the communica- 
tion of eternal life to all men. As 
sin hath reigned unto death, the 
apostle Paul speaks of grace 
reigning, through rmghteousness, 
unto eternal life, by Jesus. Christ 
our Lord. ‘Lhis seems to anthor- 
ize the conclusion, that whatever 
may be meant by the second death 
its reign will not be endless ; as 














that would preclude the possibi- 
lity of the equally extended reign 
of grace unto eternal life, with re. 
spect to those over whom sin hath 
reigned unt» death, 

The figurative language of scrip. 
ture in which the wicked are com- 
pared to stubble and chaff, and 
are said to be burnt up, will be 
found, in some places at least, 
on examination, to be applied to 
the destruction of the wicked in 
this world, who will afterwards 
be raised from the dead: (See 
Mal. iv. 1, Matt. iii. 12.) conse. 
quently such forms of expression 
furnish no conclusive argument 
against the eternal existence of 
those to whom they are applied. 

As all men will be raised from 
the dead, by the power of an in. 
finitely wise and merciful God, 
who is their Father, and grace 
and life will finally triumph over 
Sin and death to their utter de. 
struction, it is concluded, what- 
ever sufferings the wicked may en- 
dure hereaiter, as a punishment 
proportioned to their offences, God 
will give them eternal existence, 
and all the happiness for which 
they may progressively attain a 
moral fitness. Iam, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
A PLAIN CHRISTIAN. 





A View of the State of the Ques- 
tion respecting Future Punish- 
ment, 

Dov. 14, 1814. 


Sir, 
After attending to the various 
communications, which have ap. 


peared in your valuable Reposi- p 


tory, on future punishment, it 
appears to me desirable, as con~ 
cisely as possible, to bring into 
one view, what seems to be the 
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present state of that important 
question: A question which every 
humane person, who thinks se- 
riously, must feel to be deeply ine 
teresting; for surely no one who 
is influenced by the gospel, whose 
breast is warm: d with Christian 
benevolence; can be indifferent 
to what relates to the future and 
final state of millions of bis bree 
thren of mankind, 

It does not appear, that either 
the duration ot future punishment, 
or its final issue, can be determined 
merely by the words translated 
for ever, everlasting, &c. norby 
those other terms, destruction, 
perdition and death. Your wot. 
thy correspondents may continue 
to dispute about adjectives and 
nouns, and the conversi a of the 
one into the other; they may ace 
cumulate criticisms on words; but 
unless they could divest the prine 
cipal terms, on which they hinge 
the main question, of their ambi- 
guity and indefiniteness, which is 
not possible to be done, they will, 
in this way, neither convince each 
other, nor fully satisfy their read- 
ers. The war of words may go 
on, but the subject will remain 
perplexed; and there will be @ 
danger of its importance being di- 
minished, in the view of the un- 
learned, who may be led to con- 
clude that the different opinions 
of it are founded on mere gram- 
matical niceties, of which they 
can be no judges. To me it ape 
pears, that both the terms used 
to express the nature and the due 
ration of future punishment leave 
the subject in much obscurity ; 
erhaps this was the best state im 
which it could be left; for what 
can be more alarming to the sine 
ner than the dread of unknown 
punishment, which is to continue 
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for an unknown period? Who 
without horror can think of enter- 
ing aregion of unexplored dark- 
mess, where imagination conjec- 
tures every thing dreadful ; or of 
plunging intoan unfathomed abyss, 
from which he knows not when 
aor how he shall emerge? It is 
unreasonable to suppose that any 
thing of great moment is left to be 
determined by the mere sound of 
words, or to be made out and 
depend for its support on mere 
criticisms on words. If the ques. 
tion on future punishment be ever 
decided to general satisfaction, 
it must be by resting the decision 
on great leading principles, in 
which both parties are agreed: I 
mean the advocates for destruc. 
tion, and the advocates for resto- 
ration. I apprehend there are 
such principles, that they have a 
direct bearing on the subject, and 
that the following are of this de- 
scription: 

1. The infinite goodness of God, 
As all Christians admit that God 
is infinitely geod, it must follow 
that nothing can proceed from 
Him but what proceeds from 
goodness; that all he does, whe- 
ther in judgment or mercy, is done 
in goodness, and that under his 
government every thing is regu- 
lated in infinite goodness. 

2. ‘That the resurrection, and 
future life on the ground of it, 
are blessings flowing from the love 
ef God to mankind, and com- 
municated to the world by Jesus 
Christ, the messenger of divine 
mercy and grace. 

3. That hereafter the wicked 
will be judged and punished ac. 
cording to their crimes, conse. 
quently, that the punishment of 
each individual will be propor. 
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tioned to the crimes of that indi- 
vidual. 

4. That in the future punish. 
ment of the wicked there will be 
nothing like pure revenge, or 
the infliction of suffering for the 
gratifying of resentful feelings in 
the Almighty; but that the end 
of punishment will be the gond of 
the moral system. 

5. That atime will come when 
there will be no more death, but 
life and happiness will be univer« 
sal and eternal. 

In these principles, I suppose, 
your correspondents will agree, 
however much they may differ in 
their application, and the con. 
clusions they make from them. 
By these principles, which are 
perfectly reasonable, and clearly 
scriptural, it is presumed, the 
controversy about future punish- 
ment must be decided; for the 
well-informed Christian cannot 
acquiesce in any thing that ape 
pears not consistent with them, 
and it is in vain to look for @ sa- 
tisfactory decision on any other 
ground, To say the scriptures 
must decide the point, is to ex- 
press an important fact. But how 
are the scriptures to decide it ? 
They contain no declarations so 
explicit and definite as to settle it 
without reasoning and inference : 
and different persons reason dif. 
ferently on the same words . of 
scripture. It must be by such 
principles, clearly contained in 
scripture, as compel the assent of 
both parties, that the decision 1s 
to be obtained. It is important 
to inquire which of them reasons 
more cousistently with the lead. 
ing principles both admit? 

All our information respecting 
a future life must be derived from 
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the scriptures; but what they 
teach on the subject should be 
explained rationally, and may be 
expected to agree with the ac- 
knowledged character of God, as 
written on all his works, Whatever 
hypothesis may be founded on 
paiticular forms of expression, 
and detached passages, ought not 
to be received as true unless it 
harmonizes with the leading prin- 
ciples of natural and revealed re- 
ligion, and especially with the 
acknowledged perfections of God. 
A doctrine may be true, it may 
stand on the most indubitable 
principles, yet it may not be found 
in passages of scripture which are 
urged in its support, and a per- 
€eption that such passages are 
misapplied, may lead some per- 
sons to conclude the doctrine it. 
self to be false. A doctrine may 
agree with the sound of words in 
scripture, and yet be opposed to 
the general sense of scripture, as 
well as contrary to reason: this 
is the case with respect to tran. 
substantiation. <A doctrine may 
not be expressly taught in any 
single passage of scripture, yet 
the whole of divine revelation may 
imply its trath, and it may be a 
natural and just conclusion from 
the scriptures at large. The sound 
of some words in scripture may not 
accord with it, while the gencral 
sense of scripture is on its side, 
These things should be kept in 
view in alicnding to the contro. 
on future punishment. 

The doctrine of eternal torments 
May seem to agree with the sound 
ef some expressions in the Bible, 
aad to be contained in some few 
detached passages ; but the gene- 
wal sense of scripture is against it, 
aad it is clearly contrary to rea- 
som, ead irreconcilable with the 





acknowledged character and per. 
fections of God: consequently, it 
must be false. 

The doctrine of endless destrue- 
tion may seem to be taught in 
some few passages, it may agree 
with the sound of words in a few 
places ; but has never been shewn 
to harmonize with the general sense 
of scripture, nor with the infinite 
goodness and mercy of God, It 
owes its support chiefly tothe ar- 
bitrary construction of particular 
phrases. 

Limited punishment issuing in 
restoration, all will admit to be 
consistent with the acknowledged 
character and perfections of God: 
nor can it be shewn to clash with 
any leading principle of either na- 
tural or revealed religion: it well 
agrees with the general sense of 
the scriptures, and appears a just 
conclusion from what they con- 
tain; but it cannot be shewn to 
be explicitly revealed, and the 
sound of words in some few places 
seems against it. The universal- 
ist, however, may fairly insist, 
that the sound of words cannot 
outweigh the evidence arising from 
leading and universally admitted 
principles, especially as the words 
in question are ambiguous, and 
may be differently construed: and 
that a doctrine built on the ac. 
knowledged character of God, and 
the general sense of scripture, 
stands on a better foundation, than 
one that is built merely on de. 
tached passages, which seem to 
teach it, and 1s inconsistent with 
the acknowledged character and 
perfections of Deity. 

The advocates for the doctrine 
of eternal torments seem to have 
retired from the field, nor is it 
likely they will wish to agitate the 
subject afresh; the insuperable 
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difficulties which attend their hy- 
pothesis will probably prevent their 
again entering the lists with -its 
opponents, 

The friends of the doctrine of 
endless destruction, though their 
number has decreased, still keep 
the field, and seem determined 
to assert the eternal empire of 
death so long as they have any 
ground t stand on. More 
than they have done they cannot 
do, so far as relates to criticisms 
on words, and building arguments 
on detached passages, If they 
would fully establish their bypo-~ 
thesis, and place destruction on 
an indestructible basis, they should 
turn their attention to great lead. 
ing principles, and shew the agree- 
ment of their doctrine with the 
infinite goodness ot God, his cha. 
racter as the Father of all, and 
those other principles stated in the 
former part of this letter, 

The advocates for limited pu- 
nishment take their stand on the 
ground ofthe acknowledged cha. 
racter and perfections of God, 
and on this immoveable founda- 
tion, build the great conclusion, 
that the whole of the divine go- 
vernment and dispensations will 
issue in universal life and happi- 
ness. Led to closer examination 
in the course of the controversy, 
they have rchaquished some 
ground which they once occupied; 
and without attempting to prove 
the restoration by detached pas. 
sages of scripture, they content 
themselves with shewing that it 
agrees with the scriptures at large, 
and that without admitting it the 
fulness of grace dispiayed in many 
passages. would be contracted, 


and the glory which beams through- 
out the whole eclipsed. 
The burden of proving seems to 
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lie chiefly with the advocates for 
endless punishment, whether that 
of torment, or total loss of being. 
As it cannot be pretended cither 
of these views can have any proof 
but from divine revelation, they 
are required to prove them from 
scripture. If they fail of doing 
this, the doctrine of limited pu. 
nishment will follow of course, 
as the only remaining hypothesis, 
and as a conclusion authorized 
by the divine character and per. 
fections. Occupying the strong 
ground he does, the universalist 
has only to shew that the proofs 
adduced by his opponents are not 
well-founded, or are not sufficient 
to establish the hypothesis in sup- 
port of which they are urged, and 
he has gained the cause. If his 
conclusion cannot be proved in- 
consistent with scripture, as th 
premises on which he builds it 
are indubitable, it will be as cer- 
tain as any deduction of reason 
can be, and will open the eyes of 
the understanding to behold an 
increase of light and glory in the 
sacred word, 

Praying that truth on every sub- 
ject may prevail, 

I remain, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
An old Correspondent. 
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SIR, 

I beg leave to be allowed, at 
the close, I suppose, of the con- 
troversy concerning the duration 
of future punishments, to present 
your readers, in a very few words, 
with a view of the subject with 
which I have been struck. 

It does nut appear to me that 
any intimation has been given In 
the scriptures, either concerning 














the final restoration of the wicked 
to virtue and happiness, or con- 
cerning the extinction of their 
being ; but it should seem that 
their condemnation Consists in 
their being excluded from receiv. 
ing any possible benetit from the 
Christian dispensation, the pro. 
visions of which they have disre- 
garded, and in being consigned 
over to a state or dispensation 
conducted on different principles, 
but which it did not belong to 
Christianity to disclose. 

The last judgment will be the 
consumination of the Christian 
dispensation ; Christ will then 
deliver up 4s kingdom to the Fa. 
ther ; soihat the wicked will be 
for ever cut off from deriving any 
advantages from its gracious pro. 
visions, Tlaving not availed them- 
selves of the salvation which bas 
come by means of the gospel, 
having slighted the advantages of 
this dispensation, a dispensation 
of suffering awaits them. ‘This ts 
all that the New Testament de. 
clares. Aswwy signifies an vge or 
dispensation ; aiovsiog that which 
lasts during an aye or dispensa- 
tion. There is a dispensation of 
suffering prepared for the devil 
and his angels-—for all the adhe- 
rents of evil. It was not the ob- 
ject of Christianity to give usany 
information concerning this dis. 
pensation of suff. ring; and it is, 
therefore, in vain ty expect any 
information concerning it trom the 
scriptures. “But if our curiosity 
will carry us farther, and if we 
reason as far as we can on the 
grounds of natural religion, I 
think that probability 1s greatly 
on the side of the unive;salists. 
The Creator of the universe, and 
the Father of all his creatures, 
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is the God of the wicked as well 
as of the good; and the knows 
ledge of his paternal character 
and infinite benevolence will not 
for a moment suffer. us to enter- 
tain the thought, that the display 
of the glory of his sovereignty will 
consist in the exercise of tyranny 
inconceivably great and dreadfal. 

The scriptures do not support 
the scheme of ‘annibilation any 
more than that of eternal punish. 
ments. ‘The expressions used are 
indefinite ; and those who adopt 
either scheme, are previously dis« 
posed to be swayed by reasons 
which are quite independent of 
such evidence. The scriptural 
expressions relating to the future 
punishment of the wicked, are, 
I think, sufficiently well explained 
on my hypothesis, 

I have designedly been as_ brief 
as possible in explaining my views, 
because your readers may be at 
length tired of the discussions on 
this subject, especially as they 
have sometimes degenerated into 
personal altercations. Iam cere 
tain then Lam only the herald of 
the far greater part of your reads 
ers, when Lsay, Let no persons 
alitics or animosity be ever admig- 
sible into the Repository, 

Many questions, Sir, of great 
importance (if I may here intros 
duce a fresh topic) have at differe 
ent times been discussed in the 
Nos. of the Repository ; which I 
think must have proved very use- 
ful to those whose inquiries were 
directed to such topics. Though 
such discussions must, inthe very 
nature of such a publication, be 
rather miscellaneous, yet bints, 
remarks, arguments, views, &e, 
are brought forward which are 
frequently of essential service to 
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inquiring minds. After this short 
preface will you permit me to ex- 
press a wish that the doctrine of 
the atonement may in some of 
your future Nos, be submitted to 
examination, and that your cor- 
respondents be invited to commu- 
nicate such remarks on this al- 
ledged essential doctrine of Chris- 
tianity as may have occurred to 
them in the course of their inqui- 
ries, Ishould particularly wish 
to have the truly orthodox doc- 
trine of the atonement stated, af- 
ter the best authorities, to have 
the nature of the Jewish sacrifices 
clearly explained, to learn what 
were the sentiments of the Jews 
concerning acceptance with God 
from the age of the prophets in. 
clusively to the time of Christ, to 
have it ascertained whcther the 
Christian scriptures countenance 
the notion of the transferring of 
moral qualities from one moral 
agent to another, and to be made 
acquainted with the views of theo- 
logical students concerning the 
ends answered by the death of 
Christ, concerning the supposed 
merits of Christ’s death, and the 
satisfaction to the justice of God, 
the Father, made by it, &c. &c. 
I should likewise wish to learn 
the notions of the heathens con. 
cerning the placability of the Di- 
vine Nature, and concerning the 
end of sacrifices; with other topics 
connected with suo important a 
tion. 
If there is any impropriety in 
my suggesting such a measure, 
ou will of course suppress, at 
east the latter part of this com- 
munication; if not, you will oblige 
by an early insertion, 
Yours, &c. 
RUFFINUS. 





Baptismal Commission. 
SIR, 

As afriend to free inquiry and 
truth I cannot but feel some cha- 
grin at not finding a point which 
was mooted.some time ago in 
your present volume, [pp. 182 
—184] renewed by some other 
correspondents. The subject to 
which I refer is certainly not an 
unimportant one—theauthenticity 
of the baptismal precept in its 
present shape, Matt, xxviit. 19. 
Those who see reason to deny the 
Deity of our Saviour consider, it 
would seem from their liturgy, the 
orthodox form, or that in use 
with the apostles, as a matter of 
option with a Christian church. 
Is itthen, I ask from an honest 
curiosity, is it that they conclude 
these forms to be equivalent, 
identical in point of meaning? Do 
they hold that to baptize in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, is to bap- 
tize in the name of the Father 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost? Or do they conclude, 
that if the first disciples made so 
free with the express command- 
ments of their Master as to sub- 
stitute a form of their own inven- 
tion in lieu of the very singular 
one which he prescribed, they may 
go and do likewise? Surely the 
reason of the practice should be 
distinctly understood. For one 
believing, with the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles, Jesus to have 
been a man proved to be of God, 
and not an integral part of the 
triple Being so happily termed by 
some of our fellow-Christians the 
One God, I must really confess, 
that in my present state of infor- 
mation on the subject, I should 
deem baptism in the name of 
Moses to be about as much 4 
compliance with the supposed or!- 
ginal injunction, as baptism 1 
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the name ofChristonly. And our 
Trinitarian brethren seem unani- 
mously of the same way of think- 
ing,as to this particular with your 
heretical correspondent ; for they 
esteem no other (form valid but 
that of the particular text ; a text, 
assuredly of the few that remain 
unimpeached, in favour of their 
odd-named hypothesis, by far the 
most invulnerable to heterodox 
criticism. A few lines surely 
would not be ill.bestowed upon 
the anxiety of 
NULLIUS ADDICTUS. 
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communicated by Dr. Toulmin. 
Birmingham, Dec. 15, 1814. 
Sir, 

It appears to me a desideratum 
towards the improvement of 
moathly publications, which have 
a department for literary or bio- 
graphical intelligence, if .some 
correspondents, whose accurate 
and more extensive knowledge 
qualifies them for the task, would 
furnish the editors, from time to 
time, or at the close of the year, 
with candid amendments of any 
errors, which they may bave no. 
ticed, or such information, .as the 
writers of particular articles, it 
may be inferred, from omissions, 
have not been possessed. of. 

‘With this view the following 
particulars are offered fora column 
in your next Number. 

Page 390, col, 2. in the ac- 
count of Students educated at 
Warrington, , it may be added to 
No. 228, “Dickson, Mr.” the 
younger son of an eminent pby- 
sician in Taunton. He took or- 
ders in the Church of .England, 


and was soon: after presented to . 


the living of Bishop’s Hull, near 
that town. This he resigned, al- 





ler some years, on being nomina- 
ted to the vicarage of Petminster, 
about the distance of four miles; 
on which he still resides. His 
maternal grandfather was the Rev. 
— Stodden, pastor of the con- 
gregation of Dissenters in St. 
Paul’s Street, ‘Taunton. 

P, 528. No, 250. — Watson. 
Mr. George Watson was designed 
for the bar, but declining the pro- 
fession of the law, toak orders in 
the Church, and has now a living 
in Bristol. 

No. 253. John Doddridge 
Humphries, died about a year 
since, 

No. 256. — Simpson, for a, Me- 
moir of this very respectable cha- 
racter and scriptural critic, see 
Monthly Repository, for, February 
last, p. 81. 

No. 259. George Danie), re- 
moved, after.a few years, from 
Salisbury to Exeter, in which city 
he practises asa physician, with 
reputation. 

No. 261. Charles Vaughan, a 
younger brother of Mr. Jobn 
Vaughan, of Philadelphia. This 
gentleman has resided, it is -@p- 
prehended, in the province , of 
Kennebeck, North America, 

No. 283. Richard Codrington 
relinquished all views of the me. 
dical profession, » became a. cler- 


gyman, .and holds the living. of 


Norton-Fitzwarren, two piles 
from Taunton. His father,was a 
solicitor, ,and the towneclerk, of 
Bridgwater. 

P..597. No, 377. —,Hawker, 
Poundisford ,Lodge, , Dorsetshire : 
read, William, Hawker, only.son 
of ‘William - Hawker, Est of 
Poundisford Lodge, near “Taup- 
ton, Somersetsbire. . Foran, ace 
count. of the, very respectable fa- 
ther.of, this young ,gentloman, 4 
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steady Dissenter and a firm Whig, 
and who used to speak with a vir- 
tuous glow of his descent, on the 
maternal side from the Rev. and 
learned Thomas Sampson, Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxon, the 
bold opposer of superstition and 
tyranny in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, see Monthly Maga- 
zine for April, 1806 p. 285, 
286. 

To these supplementary hints 
for the list of the students edu- 
cated at Warrington, permit me 
to observe, that | have the mor- 
tification to find, on examination 
that, contrary to the honourable 
expectation of your correspondent, 
Mr. Bristowe, (p. 552) entertained 
from his ‘* friend’s” accuracy, | 
have twice fallen into the error 
concerning the  birth-place 
George Fox, which he considers 
as “highly culpable’? in the 
abridger of Mr. Neal: both in 
my edition of the “ History of the 
Puritans,’ and my late original 
work, entitled, ** An Historical 
View of the State of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters in England,’’ p. 
407. Impartiality must dispose 
Mr. Bristowe to think his friend 
“more highly culpable’ than 
Mr. Parsons, for he avowedly was, 
in drawing up his account of the 
Founder of the Society of Friends, 
writing not from Neal only, but 
from Gough, their historian: yet 
he carelessly overlooked, or neg- 
lected to reter to him for the birth. 
place of Mr. Fox: who precisely 
states that ‘* he was a native of 
Leicestershire, being born at 
Drayton in the Clay, in the said 
county, in the year 1624.’’ Vol. 
L p. 1. 

In excuse of Mr. Parsons’s er- 
ror it may be pleaded, that it was 
scarcely the province of the abridg- 
er of a work to examine the accu. 
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racy of every date, or even every 
statement of the author, whose 
general correctness has not been 
impeached, and whose work went 
through a second impression un- 
der the eye of his son, a very re. 
spectable lawyer. Whether this 
plea will palliate the error of him, 
who professes as an editor to ex. 
amine the statements of Neal, and 
in the execution of a new work 
had before him the biography of 
George Fox, must be submitted 
to the candour of bis readers. 
They, and his friend Mr. Bris. 
towe, will have the goodness to 
allow for the great variety and 
number of minutiw, included in 
these publications, and for the wncw. 
ria aud slips from which so ‘* ela. 
borate a work,” as Mr. Hume’s 
History was not exempt: while 
they will consider that it can be 
the lot ofa few only to enjoy the 
advantage for accuracy in this 
case, which Mr. Bristowe has 
derived from a few years’ resi- 
dence in the vicinity of the Dray- 
ton in Leicestershire ; and the 
writer of this has no fear, but the 
inhabitants of that viliage, should 
they hear of ** the blunder’? of 
writers in this instance, will ac- 
quit them of all design to deprive 
Drayton in Leicestershire of the 
honour arising from having been 
the birth-place of the celebrated 
George Fox. 

I thank, however, my friend 
for having noticed this error, and 
would not doubt but Mr. Parsons 
will think it very proper that it 
should have been pointed out 5 [0 
prevent the reader from being mis- 
led, and asa warning, not to de- 
pend implicitly on the correctness 
of any authors, though of such 
reputation as attach to the names 
of Neal and Hume. 

While the pen is in my hand, 
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permit me to add an article of in- 
formation, in addition to the state- 
ment, relative to the Sunday 
schools of the New Meeting in 
Birmingham, p. 672, of the last 
Repository, vhich was not banded 
to Mr. Higginson. It may bé 
supposed, that it was not thought 
of, from its not having a parucu. 
Jar bearing on the express design 
of the preacher’s discourse. Yet 
it isan act of respect and justice 
due to another sock ty. a. d will 
serve toset off that feature of the 
institution, which particularly 
caught his attention, if it be dis. 
played to the public in its full 
connection, ‘The circumstance 
alluded to is this, that the Bro. 
therly Society, mentioned with 
just encomiums, arose outof the 
Sunday schools of the congrega. 
tion of the Old as well as the New 
Meeting; and trom the com- 
mencement has consisted of young 
men, who bave laudably acted 
as teachers in both; with this dif- 
ference only, that the proportion 
in point of numbers has been in 
favour of the New Meeting, in 
obvious correspondence to the 
proportional numbers of cach so- 
ciety. 
Hoping that these particulars 
will not improperly occupy too 
much room in your pages, 
lam, Sir, 
Respectfully your's, 
JOSHUA TOULMIN, 
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GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 
A COURSE OF GENERAL READ- 
ING. 
No. CXCIII. 
Uppermost mene 
No government (in the opinion 
of Dryden) bas ever been, or ever 








can be, wherein time.servers and 
blockheads will not be uppermost, 
The persons are only chonged but 
the same jugglings in state, the 
sane hypoertsie in) religion, the 
same sell.interestand mis manage- 
ment will remain for ever. Blood 
and money will be lavished in all 
ages, only for the preferment of 
new faces with old consciences, 


Miscel. Poems. Vol. Ul. Ded. 


No. CXCIV, 
Antient Coins in present circula- 
fon, 

Who could have believed [says 
Dr. Clarke, ‘Trav. Pt. Il. § 2. 
Ch. ui. 1814] that ancient Ro- 
man coins were sull in circulation 
in any part of the world? Yet 
this is strictly true. We noticed 
Roman copper medals in Cairo, 
as given in exchange in the mar. 
kets umong the coins of the coun. 
try, and valued at something less 
than our halfpenny. What is more 
remarkable, we obtained some of 
the large bronze medals of the 
Piolomies, circulating at higher 
value, but in the same manner. 





CXCV. 
Church Arguments. 


Custance, a methoaistic church 
writer, in his ** Pepular Survey 
of the Reformation,’’? advocates 
the Establishment from scripture. 
He argues from Gen, xvii. 19, in 
which Abraham is applauded. by 
the Almighty for communding his 
children and household to keep 
the way of the Lord; and from 
the precept to love God with all 
the heart and soul, and mind and 
strength, and one’s neighbour as 
one’s self! 
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This is about as good as Arch. 
deacon Blackburne’s satisfying 
himself in the {Church, after he 
had renounced and written against 
its vital principle, with an advice 
of the apostle Paul’s,—‘* Art thou 
called being a slave? Care not 
Sor it.” 

No. CXCVI. 
England—Paradise of Women. 

** England is the Paradise of 
women. And well it may be 
called so, as might easily be de- 
monstrated in many particulars, 
were not all the world already 
therein satisfied. Hence it hath 
been said, that if a bridge were 
made over the narrow seas, all 
the women in Europe would come 
over hither. Yet it is worth the 
noting, thut though in no coun- 
trey of the world, the men are so 
fond of, so much governed by, so 
wedded to their wives, yet hath 
no language so many proverbial 
invectives against women.”’ 

Ray's Proverbs, 2nd ed. 8vo. 
1678, pp- 63, 64. 

No. CXCVII 
Patriarchal Beard. 

It is said, in a French Relation 
of Muscovy, that in the century 
before the last a man was created 
patriarch of that nation because he 
had the finest beard of any of his 
countrymen. 


No. CXCVIII. 
To Scholars. 

Hath literature been thy choice 
and thy occupation ? (says a cer- 
tain author) and hast thou food 
and raiment? Be contented : be 
thankful: be amazed at thy good 
fortune. Art thou dissatisfied, 
and desirous of other things? Go, 
aud make twelve votes at an elec. 
tion. It shall do thee more ser- 





vice than to make a commentary 
un the twelve minor prophets. 





No. CXCIX:. 
The Political Social Compact. 


Vel pro me vel contra me was 
the noble form with which Trajan 
delivered the sword, the mark of 
his office, to the prefect of the 
Pretorian guards, and the same 
is the tacit compact between a free 
people and its government. 





No. CC. 

Deifying and Duncifying. 

Warm passions and a lively 
imagination dispose men to pane- 
gyricand to satire; but niminm 
nec laudare nec laedere, that is, 
neither to deify nor to duncify, 
seems to be no bad rule for those 
who would act consistently and 
live quietly. Jortin. 








No. CCI. 
Henry the VIIIth’s last Words. 


Sandus, a Popish. writer, says 
that Henry VIII. of infamous me- 
mory, expired with these words 
in his mouth, All is lost. 





No. CCII. 
Elba. 

It is a curious fact in the bis- 
tory of the island of Elba, tnat 
Anysis the Blind, King of Up- 
per Egypt, being driven from his 
kingdom in the 2nd year of his 
reign, ‘retired to this island in the 
year 1477 of the ‘Egyptian era, 
or’734 years before Christ, where 
having remained for the long space 
of fifty years, he ‘was. recalled to 
the throne at the death of Sabacon 


‘who had usurped it. 


Anysis ‘died a short time after- 
wards. 
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REVIEW. 


*€ Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Popr. 





ArT. I.—Dr. Magee’s Discourses 
and Dissertations, §c. 


(Concluded from p. 702.) 


Qur author has judged proper 
to write a note [XX XI] *‘ On the 
pretence of figurative allusion in 
the sacrificial terms of the New 
Testament.” And the following 
number [X XXII.], which consists 
merely of references to those ar- 
guments, on this subject, that are 
urged by H. Taylor and Dr. 
Priestley, should have been in- 
corporated with it. Now, though 
the Dean of Cork is very willing 
to apprehend that he has com. 
pletely answered whatever these 
divines have said concerning f- 
gure, 
we must beg him to suppress his 
exultation until he shall have sub- 
stituted proof for assertion, Even 
if we conceded to him that his fa- 
vourite division of language into 
literal, figurative and analogical 
is just (notwithstanding we are 
unable to conceive of any ex- 
pressions as analogical which, at 
the same time, are not In some 
degree figurative), still we require 
him to shew that scripture war- 
rants the latter distinctivn as to 
the death of Christ. And we have 
a far more serious Charge to pre- 
fer against Dr. Magee than that 
of reasoning inconclusively. No 
iagenuous man, he he of what 
religious d nomination he may, 
can hesitate (0 condemn, In severe 
terms, the following imstance of 
controversial craftiness: because 
the historian of the Corruptions 





allusion, sacrifice, &c., - 


of Christianity hasno doubt that, 
‘* though not perhaps at present, 
we shall in time be able, without 
any effort or straining,*® to exe 
plain all particular expressions in 
the apostolical epistles, &c.” the Il- 
lustrator holds him forth as here 
confessing ‘*that those enlightened 
theories, in which he and his 
followers exult so highly, are 
wrought out of scripture only 
by effort and straining.’’ Who. 
ever reads with tolerable care 
the section whence Dr. M. has 
taken this extract, will see that 
no such confession is either made 
or implied. Certain (¢eral ine 
terpretations of scripture are 
forced and strained, Such, un- 
questionably, even in the judge 
ment of the Dean of Cork, is 
that by means of which the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation possesses 
itself so firmly of the minds of 
Papists. Of the same nature, iy 
Dr. Priestley’s opinion, is that 
literal exposition of single texts 
of scripture which upholds the 
popular tenet of atonement: and 
to this, which he had before re. 
probated, he plainly alludes when 
he speaks of effort and of strain. 
ing. 

A long note succeeds [XX XIIL.] 
* On the sense entertained genes 
rally by all, and more especially 
instanced amongst the Jews, of the 
necessity of propitiatory expia- 
tion.’ In this tithe an accurate 





* Hist. ef Corrup. &«. (ist ed.) 
Vol. I, 279 
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reader \ istantly discern the 


want oO ‘arness and precision 
of idea: he will not be less 
sensib! t when he proceeds to 
the n _ We are far from 
think the Dean of Cork 
has | rained & triumph over 
his op s+. Butallowing, for 
a mot the INCONSISTENCY ot 
H. Va, d Dr. Priestley with 
thems«i i with each other, 
what © tbe conclusion ? 
Supp: Siig dvocates to have 


failed in iy part of ther reason- 
ing, Is thor cause untenable? Is 
their ronist wnfallible because 
they are liable toetr: ? The com. 
ments of modern Jews upon the Old 
Testament, are as litth entiled to 
regard as these of Dr. Magee and 
his fcllow.labourers: and it ds 
remakable that Maimonides, who 
flourisbed in the twelfth century, 
and who was eminent tor bis learn. 
ing and good sense, does not 
countenance, even atter our au. 
thor’s due examination of him, the 
doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, 
Ot the treatment which he receives, 
in consequence, from the Illustra- 
tor, Curious specimens occur in 
pp. 272, 274. By criticism of 
the same kind the Dean of Cork 
aims at setting aside Josephus’s 
testimony respecting the nature of 
the several sacrifices of Cain and 
Abel. 280. 

We do not wonder that H. Tay. 
lor’s objection of the want of a 
hiteral correspondence between 
the Mosaic sacrifice and the 
death of Christ was deemed by 
Dr. M. of sufficient importance 
for a separate note [XXXIV.]. lt 
is, In truth, a very formidable 
objection. And the author of Ben 
Mordecai’s Letters has urged it 
with a force which the haughty 
sneers, the pompous periods and 


the feeble reasoning of the writer 
before us are unable to impair. 
The question, after all, is one of 
fact Willeven the Dean of Cork 
arsert that the death of Christ 
corresponded LITERALLY with 
the Mosaic sacrifice? He will 
hot venture upon any such asser- 
tion! If therefore be be consis- 
tent with himself, let him not 
censure those who, in the use of 
their own judgment, which, upon 
this point, he must excuse them 
if they prefer to his, regard certain 
expressions as figurative which he 
chuses to understand /iterally. 
He, too, is under the necessity 
of interpreting some of the phrases 
relating to Christ’s death meta- 
phorically, Are we then to be 
accused of ** labouring to convert 
the religion of Jesus into a system 
of heathen morality,’? because we 
are of opinion that he has not car 
ried this principle of interpreta. 
tion to its just extent ? 

The next note [XXXV, On 
the arguments by which it is at- 
tempted to prove the passover not 
to be a sacrifice’’] would have 
been more pertinent to this gen- 
tleman’s purpose, could he have 
shewn that the paschal lamb was 
either expiatory or a substitution. 
We believe it to have been em. 
blematical, and nothing more. 
Nor is this idea of it at variance 
with the fact of its being termed 
[Exod. xu. 27] * the sacrifice 
of the Lord’s passover.”” Dr. Ma- 
gec’s parade of reading, and his 
accumulation of authorities for 
the signification of the word,* are 


_ 





® We do not admire Geddes’ transla- 
tion of it, skip-offering However, it 
is far from being true, that this learned 
man was fotally devoid of taste. His 
version of David’s Elegy orf the Death 
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quite superfluous. Ile would have 
been better employed in attending 
to Bishop Pearce’s letters to Dr, 
Waterland. 

We agree with the learned 
Dean [XNXXVI.]| that the mean. 
ing of the original term, in’ the 
Old Testament, which has been 
translated alonement, is ** mo- 
delled like that of other scripture 
phrases, so asto fall in with the 
theories of those who are more 
anxious that scripture should 
speak their language, than that 
they should speak the language of 
scripture,’ This statement is 
obviously and pointedly applica- 
ble to Dr. M. himself. Doubt- 
less, the primary sense of a word 
is the first which every true critic 
will investigate ; and from this he 
wili deduce, as well as he is able, 
its secondary signification or sig- 
nifications. And whether the 
primary meaning be generic or 
specific, is a totally distinct con- 
sideration, ‘The import of the 
word afonement in the Old Tes. 
tament we have no difficulty in 
pronouncing to becovering. Tere 
Dr. Taylor and our author seem 
to coincide. They differ in this, 
that the former ascertains the na- 
ture of the Levitical atonement 
from the use of the expression 
extra-levitically ; while the other, 
having previously assumed that 
atonement denotes something ex- 
piatory or vicarious, explains the 
word in conformity with a theo- 
logical hy poth sis. Which of 
them mode/s the scripture plirase 
our readers will easily determine. 
Some of the sentences in p. 324, 
are singularly obscure ; the mem- 
bers of them being involved, and 


eee 


of Saul, &c. is a proof of the contrary 

Unhappily, his style was corrupted by 

exotic terms and idioms. Nor is Dr. 

Magee’s uniformly pure. 
VOL, IX. 


5 Hu 


the adjective agreeable being subs 
sututed (certainly by atypographe 
ical inady rtency) for agrer ably. 

ln No. XXXVII. the Dean of 
Cork t ts of ** the elhicacy of 
ihe Mosaic afonemcnt as applied 
to cases of moral tr Ls2ression,’? 
\ost of this note is empl yed by 
himin an inetfectual attempt to 
et aside the reasoning of a very 
able Crilic, who publish 1! an 
** Essay on Atonement,” in the 
third volume of the ** ‘| heological 
Repository,” under the signature 
Pusebius. ‘This accurate writer 
has evinced that a great part of 
the appointed atonements bore no 
relation at all .o moral character: 
and he accounts satistactoyily ior 
the exceptions, 

We are almost perpetually at 
aloss to know what Dr. M, un- 
derstands by the doctrine of atone- 
ment. Innote XXXVIIIL, [** Oa 
the vearious import of the Moe 
SalICc sacrifices’? | he tells us that 
*¢ the offering of the animal slain 
In sacrifice, may be considered 
vicarious 1a symbol, (or as repre- 
sentung the }r nal eflects of the of. 
ferer’s demetits, and tis release 
from the deserved punishment fin 
couseque nee of the death of the 
victiin”). Our author may explain 
his own views and language as he 
pleases : but we sub Nils in the lirst 
place, whether there be not a 
material difference tween what 
is vicarious in symbol, aud what is 
vicarious in nature and effect, and 

I 
of the case derive any countee 


next, whethei his representation 


nance from the scriptures f Had 
he iorgotten, moreover, that in 
}). 63, he spok - of the transfer to 
the animal of the iniquaties of the 


people? Was this zn symbol, or 


was itreal? wale 
In a note ([XXXIX°], ** On the 


Imposition of Hands upon the 
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Head of the Victim,’’ which ace 
tion was confessedly symbolical, 
we meet with this strange postu- 
latum—*“ That even the eucha- 
ristic sacrifices might bear some 
relation to sin, especially if ant- 
mal sacrifice in its first institu- 
tion was designed to represent that 
death which had been introduced 
by sin, will perhaps not be deemed 
improbable.” In other words, if 
we will only admit the learned 
dignitary’s gratuitous theories, we 
shall not perhaps dissent from his 
conclusions. But then if we re. 
ject his hypotheses, we are in. 
stantly to be tutored on the pride 
and self-sufficiency ef human rea. 
son, &c. &c. ‘This, to be sure, 
is admirably logical and modest ? 
—We must observe, before we 
dismiss this note, that as the 
scape-goat was mot sacrificed, no 
argument can hence be fairly 
drawn in favour of the meaning 
Dr. M. would ascribe to the im- 
position of hands where a sacrifice 
took place. Besides, a discrimi- 
nation is to be made between lay- 
ing hands on the head, and laying 
hands upon the animal. 

But, adds our dextrous Illus. 
trator, if the Jewish sacrifices were 
not of vicarious import, still they 
were propitiatory. ‘To this ef- 
fect are the title and the sub. 
stance of his fortieth note. Now 
if by propitiatory he intends that 
they rendered God propitious, we 
reclaim against the statement, and 
demand proof. If, on the con- 
trary, he means that they were 
declaratory of the merciful and 
propitious regard of the Supreme 
Being to the offerer we agree with 
him in sentiment.— After all, let 
him be somewhat more definite in 
his statements, and say for what 
scheme of atonement he is really 
pleading? We smile when he 
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speaks of an argument ez abun- 
dantt; some of his readers ma 
conceive, as we do, that he has 
no argument to spare, 

There is a note, of twenty pages, 
(XLI] “On the Divine Institu- 
tion of Sacrifice: and the traces 
thereof discoverable in the heathen 
corruptions of the rite.’? ‘ Scrip. 
ture teaches us that Almighty 
God prescribed sacrifices to the 
Jews. With this information we 
are satisfied. Nor shall we ace 
company Dr. M. into the regions 
of conjecture. If an hypothesis 
be once assuined, nothing is easier 
than to discover traces of it where 
ever its author or its votary please 
es. In his visionary remarks on 
Phenician history and theology, 
the Illustrator confesses that he is 
opposed to Bishop Cumberland, 
And how does he account for this 
difference of sentiment between the 
Dean of Cork and the learned 
prelate? Why, truly, “ with @ 
preconcerved system, and a predo. 
minant terror, even the mind of 
Cumberland was not likely to pur- 
sue a steady and unbiassed course!’’ 
We add no comment: we forbear 
to make any application, 

In No. XLII [** On the Death 
of Christ as a true propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of mankind”] 
Dr. Magee speaks of a passage 
and of a prophecy in scripture as 
having experienced ‘* the severity 
of Socinian criticism”? Some- 
times then, according to this wri- 
ter, Socinian criticism is superfi- 
cial, and sometimes it is severe! 
His present note ought to have 
been entitled ** an Examination of 
certain words and phrases occur- 
ring in the Old and New Testa- 
ment.” Part of it is occupied in 
an exposition of Isaiah Ji. and 
should, in justice, be compared 
with the translation, &c, of Bi- 
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shop Lowth and Mr. Dodson. 
One of the Hebrew words of which 
the sense is here investigated, 
clearly means (¢ollo, aufero—to 
take, carry or bear away. We 
select a single instance out of nu. 
merous examples: 1 Sam. xvii. 
34. Tointerpret the term, when 
connected with the word sins, of 
a substitution, is altogether ar- 
bitrary. 

Ifour author thought his rea. 
soning in No. XLIII [* On the 
Inconsistency of the Argument 
whereby the Death of Christ is 
maintained to have been but figu. 
ratively a sacrifice] of impor. 
tance, he should have incorpora. 
ted it with note the thirty-fourth. 
It does not call for additional ob- 
servations. 

The threesentences which com. 
pose No. XLIV [* On the na. 
ture of the Sacrifice for sin”] prove 
that Dr. Magee’s ideas on atone. 
ment are confused and _ indistinct. 
We refer to our remarks on No, 
XL. 
He does well to treat, in No. 
XLV, of * the effect of the doc. 
trine of atonement in producing 
sentiments favourable to virtue and 
religion.’’ Virtue and religion can 
have no existence where there is no 
hope of Divine Mercy. But the 

ular doctrine of atonement 
exhibits only “the rigid satisfaction, 
death for death ;”’ though, hap. 
pily, the clear declarations of 
scripture respecting the unpur- 
chased goodness of God, have a 
greater practical influence upon 
men than metaphysical creeds and 
elaborate deductions. 

Dr. Magee’s second volume 
opens with a note [XLVI] “‘ On 
the supposition that Sacrifice ori- 
ginated in Priestcraft.” It is 
a supposition to which, in our 
judgment, no regard is due: nor 








wa sit necessary that the Dean of 
Cork should write a single sen- 
tence upon so gratuitous a theory. 
There is considerable ambiguit 
in the title of No. XLVII, and 
no trifling difference between the 
Statement and the illustration of 
the proposition. The Dean of 
Cork professes to animadvert on 
** the supposition that the Mosaic 
sacrifices originated in human in. 
vention :’? and he enumerates 
Maimonides, Justin Martyr, Chry- 
sostom, Grotius, &c. among the 
supporters of this opinion. We 
own that we were startled at the 
list; because we had been accuse 
tomed to reckon those distinguished 
names among the most enlighten. 
ed believers in the divine legation 
of Moses. Nor was it long be- 
fore we perceived that our valor- 
ous knight-errant bad mistaken a 
windmill for a giant: for the sup. 
position he combats, is net that 
the Mosaic sacrifices originated, 
strictly speaking, in human ine 
vention, but that sacrifice was an 
accommodation to the prejudices 
of the Jewish people. Such it 
might be, and yet after all, be, 
in respect of its obligation upon 
the children of Israel, a divinely 
instituted rite. There is a real 
distinction in the two propositions. 
As to the question at issue be- 
tween Spencer and Witsius, we 
doubt whether there are sufficient 
data for determining it, and ine 
deed whether itis of any great 
practical importance. On the 
whole, we agree with the Illus. 
trator in his commendation of Dr. 
Graves’s work on the four last 
books of the Pentateuch,* and 
with the sentiments expressed in 
Dr. Priestley’s Dissertation t on 





* Mon. . Vol. VI. 173, &e. 
+ Notes on Script. Vol. L, 373-400. 
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the Mosaic Institutions. Let not 
the Dean of Cork be surprised 
that some of the later theological 
publications of this truly excel- 
lent man are superior to those of 
his youth, For our author him- 
self we can scarecly form a bet- 
ter wish than that in /zs future 
productions we may discover * a 
soberer interpretation of scripture,” 
and strong signs of ** comparative 
moderation.’ llowever, we shall 
not soon forget that most of the 
quotations he makes from the cereal 
writer whom he is so eiger to 
attack, are supplied by an anony- 
mous and a very early essay. 

6 Sacrifices” have been ** ex- 
plained as gilts by various writers;” 
on which explanation Dr. M. of. 
ferssome stricturesin No. XLVITI 
Whether this view ofsacrifices be 
correct or otherwise, we will not 
take upon ourselves to decide, 
But we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the Dean of Cork bas 
cited and condemned the senti- 
ments of Spencer, HH. ‘Taylor, and 
Priestley, without confuting them. 
With some few exceptions, we 
much admire the Essay, to which 
he has referred us, inthe Theol wy. 
Repos. :* and it has not escaped 
our attention that the word by 
which the daily sacrilices in the 
sanctuary are commonly describ- 
ed, signifies a g/t.t. 

There are those who regard 
sacrifices as federal rites {No. 
XLIX]; against which idea also 
our Llustrator protests. As we 
do not materially dissent from his 
reasoning in this note, we forbear 
to dwell upon it, and only add, 
that Dr. Sykes and others scem to 
have been betrayed into the mis- 
take here censured, by the prac- 
tice of connecting feasis with sa. 
crifices, which was so common 








® Vol, l. 195, aur, t Heb, mincha. 





among the ancients. A familiar 
example of it occurs in Zenophon: 
Memorab, L. MW. ec. iii. Sli, as 
likewise in C.ix, § 4. 

* Bishop Warburton’s Theory 
of the origin of Sacrifice’? [ No. lJ 
is that the whole of it was Sy mbo- 
lical. ‘This is an ingenions and 
plausible hypothesis, and cannot, 
we might imagine, be very une 
acceptabl > to the illustrator, who 
has spoken of sacrifices that were 
I:ven when 
languaze has attained its greatest 
perfection, certain actions are far 
more expressive than any words 
which can be uttered. 

The fifty- first should have made 
part of the forty-eighth note: for 
itis entitled “ The supposition that 
Sacrifices originated in the Idea 
of Gifts, erroneous.’ Dr. M. 
liere opposes an hypothesis which, 
probably, is unfounded, by ano- 
ther not less questionable, by the 
notion that Jabal, the eighth from 


vicarious in symbol ! 


Adam, was the first possessor of 


ndividual property ! 

As to the date of the permission 
of animal food to man | No. Lil], 
we concur in opinion with this 
writer, that it was subsequent to 
the deluge. Sykes’s arguments 
had been noticed previously by 
Jennings, in his Jewish Antiqut. 
dics: and those of Heidegger only 
shew the precariousness of the 
theological reasoning which has 
no other support than a nicety of 
verbal criticism. ‘The origin of 
sacrifice, however, is still obscure: 
nor would Oufram{ venture to 
pronounce whether it were divine 
or human. 

Concerning that of language 
there seems less room [LITI] tor 
doubt. We regard it, with the 
Dean of Cork, as divine; being 





t De Sacrificiis, &e. ps 11 (1677) 
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unable to account for its existence 
on any other principle, ‘There 
is a valuable essay of the late Mr. 
Wakefield’s on this subject.* — 
However, a disquisition upon it, 
and one, tov, of three and twenty 
pages, has no proper relation to 
** Discourses, &c. upon Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice.” 

By the natural unreasonable- 
ness of the sacrificial rte [LIV] 
the Dean of Cork understands its 
natural want of fitness to obtain 
the favour of the Deity. Hence 
he appears desirous of concluding 
that its origin was absolutely di. 
vine. Were such a kind of argu. 
ment once admitted, it might 
prove, we apprehend, too much. 

Not more solid, we imagine, is 
that attempted to be derived from 
the universality of sacrifice [LV]. 
Granting, for argument’s sake, 
the fact, to the utmost extent, 
will it follow that sacrifice was, 
am the first instance, of divine 
institution > Are there not prac. 
tices against nature, against reason, 
and against interest, which prevail 
throughout a vast tract of coun- 
try, and yet are obviously human? 


And this question holds good of 
the universality of the notion of 


the expiatory virtue of sacrifice 
(No. LVI. 

Regardless of method, Dr. M. 
again introduces fLVIT) the ob- 
jections against the supposition of 
the divine institution of sacrifice ; 
atopic which should have been 
confined to No. XLVII, War- 
burton reasons very forcibly from 
the silence of the sacred historian: 
and the conjectures of the Dean 
of Cork, in answer, we do not 
judge to be satisfactory. After 
all, the distinction, which we 
have already pointed out, between 









# Memoiss, Vol. II. p. 339, &e. 





sacrifice in the earliest age of its 
existence and sacrifice as it made 
apart of the Jewish ritual, must 
be carefully recollected, 

Our author produce s the sacri- 
fice of Abel [LVIII) as evincing 
the divine institution of sacrifice. 
Following Hallett, on Heb. xi. 4, 
he argues that Abel’s offering 
would otherwise have been will- 
worship, and therefore unacce pta. 
ble to God. There is more strength 
in this reasoning than we meet 
with in that of many of the pres 
ceding numbers. but we cannot 
pronounce it demonstration, So 
far as sacred history is our guide, 
we find that the acceptableness of 
Abel’s sacrifice was independent 
of the mere offering, and arose 
from the qualities of mind and 
character with which it was pre- 
sented, 

Dr. M. devotes more thana 
hundred pages [LIX] to “ the 
history and the book of Job.”” We 
cannot allow that his review of 
them is ** necessary to the subject 
of our present enquiry 3”? but it 
certainly presents matter of inte. 
resting investigation; and we 
should be happy to see it printed, 
with some omissions and correc- 
tions, in a separate pamphlet, On 
the whole, it is an excellent dis- 
sertation, generally accurate, we 
think, in point of reasoning and 
statement, and communicating to 
students in theology much va- 
luable information. We have not 
time to notice those parts of it in 
regard to which we differ from the 
author. But we cannot suppress 
our displeasure at the harsh and 
supercilious manner in which he 
has spoken of the late amiable 
Bishop Stockt (137). 


_ 





t He published anew translation of 
Job in the year 1805. 
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Grotius is charged by the Dean 
of Cork [LX] with a strange mis- 
conception of the nature of Abel’s 
sacrifice. ‘That eminently inge- 
nious and learned man thought 
that “ the wool and milk were the 
parts of the animal which alone 
were offered by Abel,’? on the 
occasion mentioned in Gen. iv, 
With great respect for his memory 
and deference to his authority, 
we cannot accede, in this instance, 
to his opinion. Still his obser. 
vations on this passage of the sa. 
cred history do not strike us as 
being more chimerical than some 
of Dr. M’s., which we have be- 
fore had occasion to expose, on 
the self-same topic. 

This author seems fond of re- 
curring to the subject of the sacri- 
fices of Cain and Abel. His six. 
ty-first note is * on the Difference 
in the Divine Reception” of them. 
We shall repeat that the reason 
was the difference of moral cha. 
racter. ‘The history clearly con- 
nects the fact of the acceptance 
of the one and the rejection of 
the other with the nature of the 
several courses of life and states 


of mind of these two persons. If 


thou dost well, shalt thou not be 
accepted? Gen.iv. 7. By faith 
(a practical principle) Abel offered 
unte God a more excellent sacri. 
Sice than Cain, and obtained wit- 
ness that he was righteous. Heb. 
xi. 4 1 John iii. 12. 

We are next favoured with 
some additional observations on 
the true meaning of the phrase, 
mrsiova Ouciavy, attributed to the 
sacrifice of Abel [LXII]. Our 
readers will recollect that the Dean 
of Cork had cited with praise 
Wickliffe’s translation, a much more 
{in the Vulgate, p/urimam] sacri- 


tce. Now it is hard to deter- 





mine whether by this version 
Wickliffe meant to convey an 
idea of the sacrifice as to number 
or as to value. Here Dr. M. 
defends the latter sense of it, in 
opposition to Kennicott, who ima- 
gined that Cain brought a single 
and Abela double oblation. Such 
is the natural effect of the predo. 
minant love of a theological hy- 
pothesis! We wish that Kenni- 
cott’s example may be a warning 
to our Illustrator, who appears to 
be much in the habit of animad- 
verting on the early productions 
of celebrated authors. 

‘The nature and grounds of 
the faith evidenced by the sa- 
crifice of. Abel,” come under his 
consideration [LXIII]. Faith is 
devout confidence and hope : and 
these were Abel’s characteristics. 
More than this scripture does not 
declare; and we skall not be so 
unjust to it as to prefer human 
theories. 

“On the probable time and 
occasion of the institution of sa. 
crifice” [LXIV] the sacred wri- 
tings are likewise silent. ‘This 
Dr. Magee knows : and therefore 
he is under the necessity of say- 
ing, ‘** The event which, dace 
cording to the principle of sacrt- 
fice maintained [in page 51, Vol. 
I.], gave birth te the establish. 
ment of the rite, seems obviously 
to determine the time of its insti 
tution.” A principle then is ase 
sumed, and, by a process much 
more convenient than legitimate, 
a seemingly obvious determination 
is formed. This, too, is the rea- 
soning of aman who professes to 
write on the Scriptural Doctrines 
of Atonement and Sacrifice ! 

He will not acquiesce in the 
received translation and accepta- 
tion of Gen. iv. 7. [LXV], but 
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renders the question thus: “ If 
thou doest not well, is there not a 
sin-offering at hand?’ But the 
original word does not require 
this version: its more usual sense 
is sin ; and neither the respectable 
authorities which the Dean of 
Cork marshals, nor the subject 
and the connection, will justify us 
in departing, here, from King 
James’s translators. Sin, in scrip- 
tural phraseology, is sometimes 
the habit or an act of vice; some- 
times, by a very natural meto. 
nymy, its punishment. The ex. 
amples of the term in the signifi- 
cation of stx-offering, would be 
more pertinent, were they found 
in passages which treat of events, 
&c. prior to the Mosaic institution 
of sacrifice. 

Our author’s argument [LX VI] 
on ** the comparison between the 
sacrifice of Abel and that of 
Christ,” is built, as we have shewn 
before, on a false assumption ;° 
the blood of Abel not being the 
sacrifice which Abel presented, 
but the violent death which he 
suffered from his brother’s hands, 
Gen. iv. 10, Heb. xii. 24. What 
would Dr. M, have remarked 
upon any similar mistake ou the 
part of some one of his opponents? 

His sixty-seventh number is 
** on the nature of sacrifice before 
the law: tending to shew ils con- 
finement to animal sacrifice ex- 
cept in the case of Cain.”? Now, 
allowing these premises, what fol- 
lows? Plainly that there must 
have been sume reason for the 
restriction. Our next inquiry then 
is, whether any or what reason 
has been a signed in the sacred 
writings? We tind aune: and we 
leave Dr, M. to his favourite em- 





a 


* Vol, ix. 494, 495. 





ployment of conjecturing. The 
truth, however, we take to be, 
that the few instances of sacrifice, 
which are in record, previously 
to the promulgation of the law, 
happen to be those of the sacrifice 
of animals: they were sacrifices 
presented by men of wealth, and 
our Illustrator needs not to be in- 
formed, that animals have ever 
been esteemed as more costly than 
fruits and vegetables. 

Of * the disproportion between 
the effects of the Mosaic and the 
Christian sacrifices,’ he treats in 
note the sixty-eighth. His argu- 
ment, or rather that of Grotius, 
in relation to this matter, pro- 
ceeds on the popular but incor- 
rect opinion that the Jegal sacri. 
fices, at least the animal ones, 
were typical of the death of 
Christ. We require positive proof 
from scripture before we adopt 
this sentiment. The English word 
types is found but once in the 
New Testament,* the correspond. 
ing Greek expression, in sixteen 
passages, But the scriptural mean- 
ing of it is, @ resemblance,t and no- 
thing more; whereas in the vulgar 
acceptation it is “* a divinely in- 
tended resemblance.” And this 
distinction is not only real, but of 
great importance in the ‘present 
controversy. 

As to * the correspondenee be- 
tween the sacrificial language of 
the Old Testament [LXIX], and 
that employed in the New to de- 
scribe redemption by the death of 
Christ; and the original adapta. 
tion of the former to the subject 
of the latter,”? we demand, what 
Dr. Magee has never afforded, 
positive and independent proof of 





* ; Cor. x, 11. 
+ Marsh’s Lect. P. iii. 113, &e. M. 
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there being such an original adapt- 
ation. Wedeny, moreover, that 
the language of the New ‘Testa- 
ment on the subject atonement, 
is more precise and significant 
than that Old, and, in par- 
ticular, gov,” avliduieoy, 
x. T A. are sacrificial terms. 
Our author cannot think more 
highly than we do of Tillotson 
and Chillingworth. The former 
of these writers maintained that 
the doctrine of our redemption by 
the sacrifice of Christ, had its 
origin in ‘‘ the notion of sacri. 
fices entertained among the Pa. 
gans.”?>) Perhaps he would have 
been more correct, had he re- 
stricted this proposition to human 
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schemes and theories of atone. 
ment. We do not accompany 
Dr. M. in his long digression 


upon points relating to the deisti. 
cal controversy, and upon the cha. 
racters of some distinguished un- 
believers in Revelation. It occu- 
pies a vast number of pages, and 
helps to swell the volume, and, it 
may be, to aid the writer’s object, 
by leading his unwary readers to 
associate the idea of Deists with 
that of Unitarians: in all other 
respects it is superfluous and mis- 
placed. 

After labouring through this te- 
dious disquisition, we arrive at the 
seventieth note hes On the cor. 
respondence between the annual 
expiation under the law, and the 
one great expiation under the gos. 
pel”}. In this number, as in many 
of the preceding, the Illustrator, 
unsupported by express scriptural 
authorities, mduiges luxuriantly 


in his accustomed fancies. We 
refer to our observations upon 
types, in our review of No, 
LXVIILI. 


On “ the nature and import of 
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the ceremony of the scape.goat,” 
he deems it necessary to add a 
few remarks [LXXI]. It is with 
litle consistency that he asks us 
to consider this ceremony as a 
designed type of the death of 
Jesus Christ, till he and his re- 
putedly orthodox brethren are 
agreed whether, on the occasion 
of which he speaks, there were 
two offerings or but one! 

‘The seventy-second note bears 
the following curious title, ‘* So. 
cinian Objections.urged by a Di- 
vine of the Established Church 
against the doctrine of the vica- 
rious Import of the Mosaic sacri- 
fices, and against the Doctrines of 
the Church of England.”? This 
divine, it appears, is Mr. Fellowes, 
whom Dr. Parr eulogises and Dr. 
Magee loudly censures. Uére 
horum! Of Mr. F. the Dean of 
Cork says, ** Juravi lingud, men- 
tem injuratam gero, is a senlle 
ment which has seldom been so 
openly avowed as by this gentle- 
man.”? The subject of clerical 
subscription is, in truth, a very 
melancholy and mortifying one, 
We grant to our author that it 
‘¢ demands a most conscientious 
precision.” That it admits of such 
a precision, is not quite so evident. 
But we-are thankful that none of 
our interests-—temporal or eternal 
—are involved in this topic, which 
we must leave to be discussed by 
others, whom we can sincerely 
pity, while we wall not attempt to 
vindicate them. 

Mere references to his own indis- 
tinct reasonings, will not convince 
us that Dr. M, is correct in stating 
[LXXII]] the atonement by the 
sacrifice of Christ to be ** more 
strictly vicarious than that by the 
Mosaic sacrifices, whereby it w2: 


typified.” This typification of 
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we must remind him, is nothing 
moré than an hypothesis invented 
to uphold and colour a certain 
system of theology: and, even ac- 
cording to our author’s statement, 
there is still a want of correspond. 
ence between the type and the 
antitype. ‘Tio the absurd com- 
ments of the Targumists the Dean 
of Cork is pertectly welcome: nor 
are we astonished at his giving 
some of them a place in his pages, 

At length we see land, and 
reach the seventy-fourth and con. 
cluding number, in which the au. 
thor ventures to affirm that he has 
examined, ** with a conscientious 
regard to truth and scripture,’ 
the objections of those whom he 
opposes. We presume not, indeed, 
to arraign his motives, however 
much we condemn his spirit and 
his reasoning. But we could wish 
that he were as ready to admit the 
purity of the intentions of his an- 
tagonists, as he is to assert his own 
sincerity. 

His Appendix is highly discre- 
ditable to his reputation, both as 
a scholar and a gentleman, and 
must class among the most censur- 
able effusions of arrogance and 
unfairness in controversy. It pro- 
fesses to give ** an account of the 
Unitarian scheme as described by 
Mr. Belsham in his Review of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s treatise; with occa- 
sional strictures on the leading 
arguments advanced in that publi. 
cation ;”’? and in every part of this 
Appendix, not excepting even the 
mottos, Mr. B. is treated with a 
superciliousness and vulgar illi- 
berality, which forbid him to be. 
stow any great share of his time 
and thoughts upon such an anta- 
gonist. By quoting detached and 
garbled passages from his works, 
by imputing to.bim principles 
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which he does not hold, and charg- 
ing upon bim consequences against 
which he has guarded his states 
ments and reasonings, the Dean of 
Cork flatters himself that. he has 
obtained an easy triumph.* 

An one of the notes to his Ape 
pendix, Dr. M. remarks that 
Schleusner deserves to be partie 
cularly consulted on the word 
evruyxavw. We quote, accord- 
ingly, the language of that most 
valuable author: “ eyruyyaves 
umee Tivos, vel sensu forensi Caue 
sam alicujus agere etcommendare 
significat, vel simpliciter interces 
dere pro aliquo,- pro commodo 
alicujus facere aliquid, adjuvare, 
opem ferre.”’? Again, he says (p. 3) 
si prepositio xara additur, sige 
ni ficat accuso aliquem, verba facio 
contra aliquem, defero apud jue 
dicem,”? Rom. x1. 2. What then 
shall we thinkof Dr. Magee’s sneer 
at Mr, Belsham, for observing that 
interceding expresses ** any inter- 
ference of one person, for or 
against another 2” 

Two useful indexes are sube 
joined, of the principal matters 
and of texts. The work closes 
with a catalogue of the editions of 
such books as have been quoted, 
&c. We sincerely commend and 
thank Dr. M. for this attention to 
his readers, 

Upon the perusal of these Dise 
courses and Dissertations we en- 
tered with some prepossessions in 
favowr of the author; we were 
willing to believe that a gentleman 
so accomplished in academical 
learning, and so high in academi- 
cal reputation, would bring with 
him to the discussion of the point 





* See Mr. B.’s own account of the 
matter, in the preface to the third edi- 
tion of his Review. 
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at issue, competent information, 
and the temper and the manners 
which are not unjustly expected 
from controversialists at the pre- 
sent day. Our review of his vo- 
lumes proclaims our disappoint- 
ment, and accounts for it to our 
readers. If theological learning 
Consist in an extensive acquaint. 
ance with books, to this praise he 
is certainly entitled; to any fur. 
ther and superior qualifications 
for his undertaking, he cannot rea. 
sonably preferaclaim, We have 
produced examples of his imper- 
fect knowledge of the principles 
on which the text of scripture is 
to be ascertained and its sense ex- 
plored. His expositions almost 
uniformly bend to some favourite 
hypothesis; and the larger num. 
ber of his notes relate to conjec- 
tures and assumptions of his own, 
rather than to a comparison of one 
passage of the sacred volume with 
another. Yet, while he leaves 
the consideration of what the re. 
cords of revelation teach, for ver. 
bal disquisitions, and for investi- 
gations which are also impertinent 
and recondite, he has no charity 
for those who unfortunately differ 
from himself. Were we to tran- 
scribe only a part of the sneers, 
the invectives, the insinuations, 
&c. which he has levelled against 
names of no mean estimation, we 
should trespass yet more upon the 
patience of those for whom we are 
writing. 

Dr. Magee’s volumes, however, 
are a specimen of the methed by 
which it is not unusually attempt- 
ed to decry and silence Unitarian 
Christians. For this purpose, al. 
though they refuse to take a name 
from any uninspired leader, they 
are to be confounded with the fol- 
lowers of Socinus: it is to be cares 





Review.._.Dr. Magee on Atonement. 


fully insinuated that they scarcely 
differ from deists ; and a vast deal 
of most irrelevant and inflamma. 
tory matter, literary, metaphysical, 
and even political, is to be mixed 
up with declamation, against their 
principles. In the mean time, the 
proofs adduced of those principles 
are to be overlooked, and suppo- 
sition and inference to be substi. 
tuted for fair and manly examina- 
tion. This is a receipt for writing 
against Unitarians! 

The Dean of Cork is, unquese 
tionably, a scholar; we are the 
more astonished, therefore, at his 
neglect of order in the arrange. 
ment of his materials, and at the 
occurrence of such phrases as the 
entire of the argument, &c., open 
up, &c. But these and greater 
blemishes of style are undeserving 
of notice, when compared with 
the temper of kis performance. 
We are aware that we cannot al- 
ways judge of the disposition and 
the habits of the man from the 
spirit of the author; otherwise, 
our estimate of Dr. Magee, in 
points of considerable moment, 
would be much to his disad- 
vantage. 

His Discourses, &c., so theo- 
retical and so desultory, have re- 
minded us of the remark of J. J. 
Wetstein,* ‘* sunt qui mysteria 
apostolis incognita sciunt, et ea 
Christianis obtrudunt, que Chris- 
tus Magister nusquam prescrip- 
sit;? and also of one of Gries- 
bach’s, ** negari non potest, omnes 
futuros Christiane Religionis doce 
tores, cuicunque ecclesiastica@ pro- 
vinci administrande destinall 
sint, mature liberandos esse @ 
vanis atque preconceptis opinionle 
bus, que accuratam intelligentiam 
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et justum “sum scripture sacre 
impediunt.”* 

It is in the New Testament that 
the appointed ends of the death of 
Christ are primarily to be sought. 
But he who reads the scriptures, 
beth Jewish and Christian, with 
an indifference to hypotheses 
which men have framed, is in no 
danger of thence inferring that 
this event was vicarious, even in 
symbol, which appears to be Dr. 
M.’s opinion of it—if indeed he 
has formed any thing like a defi. 
nitive opinion. Of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, so often and soconfi- 
dently quoted forthe popular tenet, 
the following observation of the 
late Zachary Mudge’s is, we sub. 
mit, the just principle of interpre- 
tation.” + ‘The Christian Hebrews 
seem to have been reproached by 
their brethren, who did not believe, 
with the want of an altar, a priest 
and a sacrifice. In answer to this, 
the apostle says that they wanted 
none of these; and in ch. xiii. 
15, 16, he proceeds particularly 
to say, what are those Christian 
sacrifices with which God is well 
pleased.” 


ERRATA. | 
IX. p. 692, 2d column, 18 lines from 
the top, for “ quoted before,” read quo- 


ted just before. 
P. 695, 2d col. 7th line from the bot. 


tom, for ‘‘ doctrines,” read doctrine. 
P. 698, Ist col. 19th line from the 
top, place a comma after “ repentance.” 





Art. II. Time’s Telescope for 
1815; or, a Complete Guide to 
the Almanack, &c. 12mo. pp. 
384. 9s. Sherwood and Co. 


We noticed with approbation 





* N. T. (ed. 2a.) xli, 
+ Sermons (1739) p. 1. 








[p. 57.] the first volume of this an. 
nual work, and we have great satis. 
faction in announcing its continu. 
ation. The **'T'clescope” for the 
ensuing year has an appropriate 
Introduction on the Principles of 
Astronemy, which will recom. 
mend it to young persons and 
others desirous of pursuing this 
delightful study. ‘The astronomi., 
cal Introduction is illustrated with 
wood.cuts, and the volume is or. 
namented with an emblematical 


frontispiece. 





Art, Il. An Essay on Future 
Punishment. Second Edition. 
By Richard Wright, 12mo, 
pp. 40, 8d. 1814. 


Art. IV. An Essay on the Ex- 
istence of the Devil, and his sup- 
posed Influence on the Human 
Mind, Second Edition. 12mo. 
pp. 48, Is. Eaton, 1814, 


‘The former of these essays was 
reviewed at length in a former 
volume [IV. 340, 341]: the pre- 
sent edition differs from the first 
only in the Preface, which is re- 


written, 

In our Review of the Essay on 
the Devil [V. 258.] we recom- 
mended it to Mr. Wright to exe 
plain more fully, in the next edi- 
tion, the distinction between the 
words deviland demon, on which 
the question in a great measure 
turns. He Ras acted upon the 
suggestion, and added to the se- 
cond edition before us, ‘* Obser~ 
vations on the demoniacs of the 
New Testament.’? These contain 
the substance of Mr. Farmer’s ad- 


mirable essay. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rev. George Hodgkins. 

The Rev. John Evaus, by the 
united request of the widow and 
congregation, preached Mr. Hodg- 
kins’ funeral sermon, at Stoke New- 
ington, Sunday Morning, Oct. 30, 
1814, to a large. and respectable 
auditory, from Acts 1. 6, “ And 
when he had spoken these things, 
while they beheld he was taken up 
and a cloud received him out of 
their sight.’ Mr. E. towards the 
close of his Address gave the fol- 
lowing sketch of the character of 
his friend, the first part of which 
was communicated to him by a ven- 
erable and = much-respected  rela- 
tive of the deceased, who was pre- 
sent on the occasion. 

“ ‘The Rev. George Hodgkins was 
born at Hales-owen, in the county 
of Salop, July 14, 1765. Provi- 
dence removed both his parents at 
an early age, 

“On the death of his very amiable 
and pious mother, he was taken un- 
der the kind care and very affec- 
tionate attention of her mother and 
sister, the latter of whom is still 
living to lament his death. Dis- 
covering a good capacity and a thirst 
for knowledge, he was put under 
the iastruction of a worthy clergy- 
man, Who was at the head of a Free 
School, where provision was made 
for the learning ofthe Latin tongue 
for such boys whose parents might 
request it. In this situation, such 
was his diligence, improvement and 
behaviour as to secure not only the 
approbation but the affection of his 
inaster, 

Shewing marks of a serious mind, 
aml a decided preference of the 
Christian ministry, he was put un- 
der the care of the late Rey. Noah 
Jones, of Walsal, in Staffordshire, 
who had a very respectable school 
at that place, where he was minis- 


ter, and was held in_ no inconsider- 
able degree of estimation. 

“ When a proper age arrived, at- 
tended with a suitable degree of 
classical acquirements, he was ad- 
mitted into the Academical Institu- 
tion at Carmarthen, under the pa- 
tronage of the Presbyterian Fund in 
London, and the superintendence and 
tuition of the Rev. Robert Geutle- 
man, on whose removal he was re- 
ceived into the Academical Institu- 
tion at Daventry, under the patron- 
age of Mr. Coward's trust, where 
he pursued his studies, and com- 
pleted his course of education with 
credit to himself, and to the entire 
approbation of his tutors. 

“ At this time the advanced years 
and infirmities of the pious and ex- 
cellent Mr. Townsend, rendering 
an assistant desirable, Mr. Hodg- 
kins was applied to, and chosen 
into that situation in the year 1789, 
in which he remained until Mr. T's. 
resignation of his ministerial and 
pastoral charge, to which the de- 
ceased was unanimously called, and 
into which he was introduced by 
solemn ordination ; on whicha very 
affectionate and faithful charge was 
delivered by his uncle, the Rev. 
Noah Uhll, from Col.: i. 27, 28. 
‘Christ in you, the hope of glory, 
whom we preach; warning every 
man, and teaching every. man, 
all wisdom, that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.’ 

“Mr. Hodgkins’s strain of preach- 
ing was serious and useful—his ser- 
mons well-composed and judicious— 
their subject-matter, such as he 
conceived, entered into the nature 
and design of Christianity, and the 
Christian ministry. His model 
seemed to be the most eminent prac- 
tical preachers of the last age—and 
their writings were his favourite 
thevlogical reading.” 
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Correspondence. 789 


To this concise but impressive ac- 
count of the deceased, I shall add 
—“ that the only opportunity that I 
had of hearing him from the pulpit 
was at the Salters’ Hall Wednesday 
Evening Lecture, in which we were 
associated for several successive win- 
ters. Here he gave general satis- 
faction. His subjects were not only 
well-chosen, but were illustrated 
with good sense, and in the spirit 
of the New Testament. As his sen- 
timents had been formed after de- 
liberate inquiry, so did he cherish 
a liberal spirit. He made candid 
allowance for those who differed 
from him, and was an enemy to 
every species of bigotry. Having 
a respectable school his. time was 
sO much taken up by the du- 
ties of his profession, that he with- 
drew from these lectures—which the 
late Rev. Hugh Worthington and 
myself sincerely regretted. Latterly 
indeed he was much occupied in 
the teaching of foreign young gen- 
tlemen the English language—and 
the only piece that he ever printed 


was a Grammar, very recently pub” 
lished—which for its simplicity and 
perspicuity seems well-adapted to 
the purpose. He was a man of good ta- 
lents and of respectable attainments. 
He had a most sacred regard for 
truth—and though of a reserved 
temper yet he possessed a benevo- 
lent disposition, which rendered him 
an ardent well-wisher to the civil 
and religious liberties of mankind. 

“ His health, which in general was 
good, became much impaired within 
these last twelve months. A vio- 
lent cold seized him previous to 
Midsummer, and a long journey 
during the vacation was of no ser- 
vice to him. His debility increased 
so rapidly that he sunk under it with 
calmness and composure, expiring 
on. the 14th day of October, in 
the 49th year of his age. He left 
behind him a widow and two daugh- 
ters, who affectionately respect his 
memory. 

“ This corruptible shall put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal immor- 


TALITY.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


The necessity of bringing the Index to the volume into the present number con- 
strains us to leave out the Public Affairs for the month. ‘They were prepared for 
insertion, and though we exceed the usual quantity of pages in this number 
would have been introduced, if time had allowed. But we cannot dismiss the 
magazine without congratulating our readers upon the restoration of 

PEACE WITH AMERICA, 

The Preliminaries weve signed by the respective commissioners at Ghent, on 
Saturday the 24th instant, and have already (Dec. 28) been ratified by the Prince 
Regent. We always deprecated the American war as unnecessary and unnatural 
oa both sides. ‘Fhe United States and Great Britain are in reality the only two 
free nations in the world: Providence has formed them for a close alliance: 
and it is our earnest prayer and our sincere hope that they will ever be a joint 
example and lesson to the world of the necessary connection between liberty, 


civil and religious, and national prosperity and greatness. 








Our correspondents will allow us now to close the discussion on the subject 
of Future Punishment. In the ensuing volume we shall be happy to bring the 
popular doctrine of Atonement into discussion, according to the recommendation 
of Ruffinus (p. 770) ; whose admonition concerning personalities our contributors 
must in future observe, if they would o!tain a place for their communications 


in the Monthly Repository. 





We find it necessary to remind our readers once more that we solicit no com- 
munications which we are not at liberty to reject without assigning a reason. 
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790 Correspondence. 


The subscription of the anonymous Friend, to the Neath Congregation and 
the Christian Tract Society, has been paid over tothe Rev. T. Rees. 


T. B. desires us toinform our correspondent B, T. (p. 722) “ that at Porte 
mouth there are éwo Unitarian congregations.” 


We agree with the anonymous remonstrant at Exeter, as our future Numbers 
shall shew. 


The Obituary of Mr. Mullett was too late for the present volume. 


We intend to give in our next Number a report of the cause, The King vy. 
Houston, for Blasphemy ; and in the same, we shall insert the letter of Thomas 
on the subject. 





In asking a favour, A. B. of Trowbridge should not have put us to expence. 
Let him give his name, and he will receive an answer. 





The Prospectus of the new cheap Unitarian Magazine for the benefit of unlearned 
christians will be found on the Wrapper. The first number of that work will 
appear on the First of February. We do not enter into the fears of some of our 
correspondents that The Christian Reformer will interfere with The Monthly Repo- 
sitory. With the patronage of our readers and particularly of Unitarian ministers, 
whose interest we carnestly solicit, we have no doubt that, under the divine 
blessing, both publications will serve the cause of truth and freedom, and be help- 
ful to each other. 











To the Subscribers to the Monthly Repository. 


The Editor of the Monthly Repository announces to the subscribers 
and the public that an engraved Portrait of the late Dr. Josern Priest- 
LEY will accompany the Number for January, to be published on the 
First of February, as a Frontispiece, being the first of a Series of Heads, 
likenesses of eminent deceased and living Unitarian Ministers and Writers, 
which will be given at intervals in the course of the work. The picture, 
from which the engraving is to be taken was painted by Stewart, in 
1808 : it was the last for which the Doctor sat, and is deemed by bis son, 
Mr. Joseph Priestley, (to whom it belongs, and who has kindly permit- 
ted the copy to be made) and those friends who best knew him, to be the 
most characteristic and iateresting resemblance that exists. ‘The engrav- 
ing (to be executed by Mr. J. Partridge) will be of the vignette form, 
and will receive the highest degree of finishing. 

The Monthly Repository, commencing with the First of February, will 
be printed with a new and clear type, and on an improved plan, by which 
the contents will be very cousiderably enlarged, and the work rendered 
more interesting to the theological and general reader and more valua- 
bie as a permanent record of theology and literature. 
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concerned; but it is vory credi. 
ble that the eflect of ** The Re 
ligion of Protestants” upon tlic 
public meght ihe eyes of 
the Oxtord censurer to see that 
he had not been sufficiently 
$* watchful,” according to Arch. 
bishop Laud’s tjunction, and 
that all things were not going on 
** to the bonour of the Church of 
England.” 

However altered, and whether 
for the better or the worse, the 
book was received with general 
applause: two cditions of it were 
publisbed within less than five 
months, which, as Des Maizeaux 
conjectures,* ‘* never happened 
to any other controversial work of 
that bulk.’’ 

The editions of the * Religion 
of Protestants,” subsequent to 
the Restoration, will be taken 
notice of in the account of Chil- 
lingworth’s Works, at the end of 
this memoir. 


Original Letter of Dr. §. Chand- 
ler’s. 
Bath, 15th Sep. 1742. 
REV. AND PFAR Sir, 

Being willing to discharge my 
promise made you at London, I 
give you the trouble of this, tho 
I have little more to say to you, 
than that I am well in this place, 
and have every circumstance to 
render it agreeable. Serious study 
is here an impossibility, where one 
is hiable to be perpetually inter. 
tupted. All my reading therefore 
is only by way of amusement and 
diversion from the sole business 


Upe tt 








Prideaux's approbation wes ¢xpressed 
in these terms: ** Perlegi hunc librum 
—-——: in quo nihil reperio Doctrinz vel 


Discipline Ecciesix Anglicane adver- J 


sum, sed quamplurima que Fidem Or- 
thodoxan: egregic a et adver- 
santia glossemata acut spicue, et 
modesté dissipant.” wee; 

® Lif, &c. p. 220, and note JJ. 


Mr. Chillingworth. 


of Bath, which is impertinence 
and idleness. [ have just read 
thro Mr. Warburton’s Vindication 
of Pope’s Es.ay on Man. against 
Mr. De Cruzaw. ‘Tis wrote with 
spirit, and he hath jusily exposed 
the French critick, but whether he 
hath justified his poet’s sentiments, 
will aimit of a debate. Lam yet 
to think he bath done by bim, as 
some of ourcriticks have done by 
the Gieek and Roman classicks, 
found out beautics, that the 
themselves scarce ever 
thought of. I have been this day 
eniertained with the operations of 
Dr. Taylor, the famous oculist, 
who be'ore several of the first 
phisitians of the place, and a large 
circle of gentlemen, restored al. 
most instantly sight to several 
quite blind. He talks freely to 
those of the faculty, who before 
him say quite nothing, but seem 
very irce of their remarks when at 
a distance from Lim; which gives 
me a suspicion of them not over 
favourable. I am only to add 
that lam very much obliged to 
you for your readiness to assist 
me during my alsence. After I 
left you the last Tuesday I acci- 
dentally got a full supply for the 
last Lord’s day in this month, So 
that if you are at Hamblens the 
Tuesday before, I shall be oblig- 
ed to you, if you'll speak to Mr. 
Burroughs who is to supply that 
day for the morning, and to Mr. 
Fleming who is to take care for 
the afternoon. My best respects 
and services wait on Mr. Dolinsand 
Miss. And if my best wishes and 
prayers can be of any avail for 


authors 


your happiness, you may assure 


ourself of them from, Dear Sit, 
Your affect. Friend and Servt. 
SAM. CHANDLER. 


To the Rev. Mr. Tomms, at Daniel Do- 
lin's, Esq. Hackney, near London. 
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Essay on Popular Plans of _ both tothe nation and individuals. 
Education. The legal provision, too, made by 
. the parliament of Scotland, in 
° 1814. , ’ 

Feb. 7; 1646, for the establishment of a 
; school in every parish of that di- 

main ie d’education, x . 
bien on emg Pa qu’ — vision of the island (which excel- 
des epoques marquées pour les progrés lent statute, after being repealed 
de la pensée dans la route éternelle du on the restoration of Charles the 
temps. Mad. de Stael, &c. Second was re-enacted in 1696),* 


Education is of such incomparable : 
value in my opinion, that [ cannot help has produced the happiest effects, 


coveting the condition of every man and contributed in no small de- 

who is rendered capable of conducting gree to the eminence of our north- 

it with efficacy and 7 hetdd. ern brethren in intellect and lite. 
— rature, in morals and devotion. 

It is an important fact that the Still, through the influence of 
number of persons who suffered causes which are found to be unis 
death from the hands of the exe- form and resistless. our popula. 
cutioner in the several reigns Of tion js on the a and thou. 
Henry the VITIth, and of his sands of indigent children, pare 
daughter Elizabeth, far exceeded ticularly in the manufacturing 
those who have died on the scaf- towns and districts of the south- 
fold through any succecding reigns ory part of the kingdom, were 
of the same or of a proportionate destitute of .2 knowledge of God 
length. During that period, and gig duty, ofa Saviour and a fu- 
for some time after the Reforma. ture state; they seemed less ras 
tion, the elements of useful knows tional than the machinery which 
ledge were not communicated to many of them were employed in 
the children of the poor. Provi- directing, orthe materials on which 
sion had doubtless been made by they laboured; —till, about the 
Edward the Sixth, and by the year 1782, a. private citizen of 
queen whom I have already men- Ghoucester, impelled by the no- 
tioned, for extending in some mea~ }, Jog benevolence, projected the 
sure the blessings of educations .ohome of Sunday Schools, This 
The mass of the people, however, plan Mr. Raikes, long before his 
were left in the grossest and, as death, had the satisfaction of 
might have been supposed, irte- seeing realized in nearly every 
mediable ignorance. town and large village throughout 

After the Revolution, the dread England, and most of all in the 
entertained by our ancestors Of pjaces where it was most needed. 
the religious and political tenets -7},, holy flame was soon caught : 
of the exiled family, gave birth, ang the conductors of different 
imi concurrence with purer motives, 
to a number of charity schools,  ¢ pune Life, &c by Cursie, Vol 
which have’been highly beneficial ;, 4, and Appendix, No, 1, 

VOL, Ix. u 


Il est tres probable que le genre hu- 
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schools of this description, glowed 
with @ génerous wish to surpass 
each other in the number of their 
pupils, in the regulations, the su. 
perintendance, the patronage, ac- 
commodations and efficiency of 
their humble seminaries. 

‘© That period,” said a late 
excellent man,* in 1788, “ which 
shall exhibit to the world so new 
and singular an appearance as A 
NATION @F READERS, in which 
the labours of the present day will 
probably terminate, will, without 
doubt, be regarded as an impor. 
tant era in the history of the 
country where it exists, if not of 
the world in general.” 

This cra seems now to be has- 
tening by means of those more 
slaiielir plans of education, of 
recent origin, which we owe, in 
the order of providence, to the 
skill or zeal of distinguished indi- 
viduals. I shall not here take 
part in the controversy respecting 
them. Let me only remark, that 
as education is one of the greatest 
blessings which man can bestow 
On man, it is happy when we unite 
on common principles, in confer. 
ring such a boon. This union en. 
hances the value of the gift in the 
eyes of those who receive it ; just 
as the scnse which the poor enter. 
tain of the present of a copy of 
the Holy Scriptures, is heightened 
by their knowledge that it is com. 
municeted to them through the 
joint benevolence and exertions of 
Christians of all denominations. 

Let us, for a moment, put a 
case which, [I trust, will at no 
very distant time cease to be ima 
ginary : Ict us suppose that every 
inhabitant of the united kingdom 
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was ip possession of the arts of 
seating and writing, and at least 
of the elements of numbers. It is 
evident that to the individuals 
more and purer sources of plea- 
sure would be opened : they would 
be enabled to make a wise and 
useful application of their leisure; 
and their stock of preservatives 
from sinful and debasing recrea. 
tions, would be larger. Another 
advantage would be, a qualifica- 
tion for upprovement in habits of 
attention aud observation. When 
the foundation is once laid, the 
building may with comparative 
ease be carried on and finished to 
almost any height. Every step 
taken in the road of knowledge, 
wonderfully aids the traveller in 
fulfilling his wishes and reaching 
his destination, A further per. 
sonal benefit that would be derived 
from the prevalence of the popular 
methods of education, is @ Capa 
city for profitably attending tothe 
concerns and duties of religion. 
There is a strict alliance between 
Civilization and this capacity. 
While man is overwhelmed in the 
depths of ignorance and barbarism, 
he cannot be led into an acquaine 
tance with invisible. and, eternal 
objects. A preparatory process 
must be employed. Christianity 
was first, published. in the most 
enlightened age of the ancient 
world: and we generally find that 
nothing is. more fitted to stamp 
religious impressions onthe heart 
than the desire and the faculty of 
reading the sacred volume, Hap- 
pily, religion, in its turn, che, 
tishes the decency and, comfort 
which are so favourable to its, Te 
ception, In cottages where there 
is no bible we usually. see the most 
disgusting indications of poverty + 
ig those where it has a,place we 














perceive neatness, and every sign 
of industry and contentment. 

While the cultivation of the an. 
derstanding is thus friendly to the 
happiness of the individual, it is 
not less so to that of families, Io 
proportion as the mind of a hu- 
man being is expanded by educa- 
tion, he rises above sensual pur- 
suits: appetite and passion yield 
the government of him to reason, 
principle, and an enlightened 
conscience. He now reflects, 
plans, anticipates, and possesses 
the ability and disposition to pro- 
vide for his own wants and those 
of the individuals in whose lives 
his existence is boundup, The 
domestic circle of the poor man 
of an informed understanding, is 
in common the circle of peace and 
satisfaction. Such an one can 
and will impart to his children 
the rudiments of the best know. 
ledge ; and he becomes more va. 
luable to his employers and to 
society. 

It does not follow that a man will 
be incapacitated for bodily labour, 
or disinelined to it, because he 
can exert the powers of intellect : 
ner, while human wnderstand- 
ings are so infinitely various, is 
there cause of fea®hat we shall 
be in want of persons to undertake 
life’s ordinary employments: But, 
surely, the advantage, both as to 
himself and others, will always 
be on the side of him who can 
unite skill with labour, who can 
think and judge and compare as 
well as work. . 

_ Now the tendency, and, I re. 
joice in being able to add, the 
consequence, of those plans of 
popular education which mark 
our age and country, is to cail 
forth the faculty of reason, to 
exercise, inform and advance the 
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understanding of the pupil. Hence 
there are at this day more persons 
in the kingdom capable of read- 
ing, more who actually read, than 
at any former period. But men 
cannot read without thinking in 
some degree and in some instanc- 
es: they cannot read the best of 
books without being led to think 
upon themes of uorivalled import. 
They cannot be awakened, in 
early life, in the presence of great 
numbers of their own standing, 
and by the help of a rational and 
innocent emulation, to acts of 
attention, without gaining the hae 
bit: and on the value of that 
habit let those pronounce who are 
most conversant with human na- 
ture and the world. If then the 
whole of our population were 80 
characterized and so employed, 
where is the man, the patriot, or 
the Christian, whose heart would 
not rebound with joy at the sight 
and in the prospect? 

When we look at the savage 
tribes of mankind, as we know 
them by the reports of travellers 
or the records of history, we ob. 
serve that they are the creatures 
of their feelings. Those feelings 
indeed are often in a high degree 
friendly and laudable: but the 
violence of the enmities of these 
unlettered hordes, equals the are 
dour of their attachments. No 
reliance can be placed on their 
emotions, Being unacquainted 
with the very elements of intel- 
lectual cultivation and the first 
principles of religion, they are 
capricious and irregular in their 
passions, winch frequently ebey 
no master except their impe! ous 
will, If, again, we cast our cyes 
on the most ignorant of our Coune 
trymen and neighbours, we find 
that, in the measure of their ig- 
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norance and want of mental, re. servitude to their passions,—to 
ligious and moral discipline, they, make judgment and religious prin. 
tvo, are enslaved by their feelings, ciple the master-springs of ac. 
which own no other restraints than tion—is the most important end 
superior bodily strength and the of education. And precisely this 
arm of public law. Their cor- benefit the popular plans of 
recuon and their indulgence of instruction are calculated to be. 
their children, have hence no stow, in the most practicable 
bounds: and though they wear manner, on prodigious numbers, 
this moment the aspect of love Besides the information they com- 
and kindness, they appear the municate, and the constant em- 
next under that of anger, threat- ployment they provide, they train 
ening and revenge. ‘The viola- their scholars with superior ease 
tors of social order, the sons of to habits of submission, order 
tumult and licentiousness, will, and attention; habits pre.emi- 
as is natural, usually be disco. nently favourable to the just 
vered among the most uneducated government of the emotions! The 
of our race, very silence which characterizes 
It is time, however, to reverse many schools of this description, 
the picture.—Let us next behold contributes essentially to the same 
man rising from the savage state object, and leaves a happy im- 
to one of comparative Civilization: pression upon the pupils, as well 
jet us see him as he appears under as upon the spectators. 
the forming hand of education, How auspicious then to man's 
under the controu f enlightened personal comfort, and to his so. 
laws. It is granted, there are cial usefulness, reputation and 
seasons and circumstances in which prosperity, must be the general, 
even here, malignant and ungo. and much more the universal, 
verned feclings will gain the as- adoption of this system! The 
cendancy over conscience and his evil passions fostered by his igno- 
better judgment. But, in this rance, by his inability or disin. 
situation, he will, for the most clination to reflect, being correct- 
part, be guided rather by the ed, the crimes which infest fami- 
dictates of reason, and in many lies and larger communities 
instances by those of religion, than would be diminished, and the 
by the blind impulse of his affece mind would possess a peace hi- 
tions. Education has furnished therto unknown. Though, from 
him with the materials—lI had al. the imperfection of our nature, 
most said, with the capacity—of sin and misery must still exist, 
thought: it has given him ideas, their prevalence would be lessen- 
together with a power of resolving, ed: the remedy and the antidote 
comparing and combining them; would be at hand. The happi- 
and he therefore takes delight in ness of the world, I am persuaded, 
consulting his understanding, and is not so often disturbed by cool, 
in applying his intellectual facul- designing villainy, as by unchas- 
ties to the persons, events and tised affections: and if mankind 
measures which come within his are once brought to see and feel 
notice. that religious virtue is but another 
To deliver the human racefrom name for the greatest portion of 
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bliss which human beings can 
enjoy or expect, we may rational- 
ly hope they will at length dis- 
cover this object of their search. 

The manners, conduct and 
characters of men, take their 
complexion from the state of the 
understanding and passions: and 
upon the manners, conduct and 
character the effect of the plans 
of popular education cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial. ‘leach 
human creatures their duty, and 
the instruction which is imparted 
with wisdom and kindness, will 
not in general be thrown away. 
When menu are so educated, they 
will commonly be acquainted 
with their just station and pro. 
vince in society, and will unite 
integrity and diligence with hum- 
ble, peaceful and inoffensive ha. 
bits. 

It has been said that ‘* by 
giving the children of the poor 
the blessings of education, we 
make them conceited of their 
attainments and dissatisfied with 
their condition.” But the objec. 
tion is unsubstantiated by facts : 
nor can the principle of it, for a 
moment, be sustained. ‘The ten. 
dency of the diffusion of know. 
ledge, no doubt, is to remove 
hills and fill up vallies. There 
are some distinctions which it 
destroys, some obstructions which 
it levels: yet this it does in the 
best and safest way—not by 
sinking those who are already 
elevated in rank and wealth, or, 
what is more important, in point 
of wisdom, knowledge and virtue, 
but by enabling the poor to be 
wise, intelligent and virtuous, and 
thus raising them from their ori- 
ginally depressed, and, as they 
once appeared, bopeless, circum. 
stances, If instruction is uni- 
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versally spread by means of 
popular education, it can render 
none conceited, ‘** Who,” it 
has justly been asked, ** is proud 
or vain because the light of the 
sun shines upon him?” It is the 
same with the cheering beams of 
knowledge and religion: when 
these visit every house and every 
individual ; when these, as to all 
purposes of solid value, gild 
alike the towering palace and the 
straw-roofed cottage; men will 
be so far upon a level, and no 
one individual will have cause ot 
exulting over another, 

** Many of the more remarkable 
disorders which have happened 
in communities, some reasoners 
ascribe to the restlessness produced 
by knowledge in the mass of the 
population.” Facts speak a dil- 
ferent language: facts say, ** It 
is Ignorance which has been the 
parent of riot and rebellion; it is 
Ignorance which has prepared 
the common people for bemg 
actors in these scenes, and tor 
following the direction of an 
intolerant and persecuting spirit— 
while peace and that. obedience 
to the laws which fairly vindicates 
to itself the appellation of loyalty, 
have uniformly marked those 
who have enjoyed and improved 
the blessings of education ?”’ 

It is alleged that ** crimes have 
increased notwithstanding the in- 
stitution of Sunday and of popular 
schools?” Allowing, tor argu- 
ment’s sake, the fact—have they 
increased, let me inquire, beyond 
the rapid advance of the popula. 
tion of the country? Have they 
increased (which is @ yet more 
important consideration) among 
the description of persons who 
receive the benefit of these semi- 
nariegs? The state and the records 
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ressure of affliction, and infirmity. 

t is true, she was worthy of the filial 
duty she received, and faithfully, af- 
fectionately and unremittingly was it, 
tothe last hour of her live, by him 
discharged. Did we require confir- 
mation of what is a generally ac- 
knewleiged fact, that the person, 
who proves himself a good son, al- 
most invariably acts his part well in 
other relations of life, this confirma- 
tion the life of our departed friend 
would amply supply. What he was 
as a brother, those only who know 
how he was circuimstanced and what 
he did can at all appreciate. Though 
leading a single life, he extended to 
many a parent's care, aud among the 
fatherless, who found in him a father, 
those could be pointed out who had 
himself almost aloue to help them 

Of what he was as a friend, a consi- 
derate, sincere, disinterested, faithful? 
unwearied friend, varied and substan- 
tial are the proofs which many of 
you, as well as myself can furnish, 
and which will render him the sub. 
ject of our indelible regret and grate- 
ful remembrance. Zealously affected 
as he was te Unitarian tenets, no 
sectarian spirit gave asperity to his 
language, rendered him  anchari- 
table in judging, or unwilling to do 
good to all to whom his kindness 
could extend. And for none did he 
exert himself more than for those 
who, from poverty, or any other cause, 
were most in danger of neglect. Let 
the poor cry, and he heard them; 
let the widow pour out her complaint, 
nnd both bis time and his labour 
would be employed to relieve. 

As a religious society we have sus. 
tained in him a painful, an alarming, 
and, withou! increased Vigilance and 
exertion on the part of others, an irre- 
parable loss. Every office to which he 
was called among us, he cheerfu!ly 
undertook, and with assiduity and fide- 
lity did he discharge the duties of all. 
For the interests of our congregation he 
had a heart-felt concern, and unremit- 
ting were his endeavours to promote 
them. No longer ago than noube 
last, the day preceding his death, du- 
ring the short interview I had with 
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him, he anxiously inquired concerning 
the governorship of our boys’ school, of 
which he himself was the treasurer, 
and long shall I remember the pleasure 
he expressed at the satisfactory informa. 
tion I had it in my power to give him, 

Combining, as he did, a sound judg- 
ment with a desire to do good—ar- 
dent in a degree seldom equalled and 
hardly to be exceeded, the service, which 
ou: friend performed was, in conse- 
quence, great in itself, and wide in its 
extent. _. 

To active, benevolent exertion his life 
was devoted, and-if, on account of it, 
his course should have been sooner 
finished, our regret attaches to him no 
blame. Let us also so run as that we, 
together with him, may obtain. The 
same glorious prize he kept in view, is 
set before us also, *‘ the prize of our 
high calling of God, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

The more useful and kind he was, 
the more will his loss be felt ; and in 
proportion audible by us all should be 
the voice with which Providence 
now calling- upon us to enter inco his 
labours, tnat the good, of which he 
was in so many ways the instrument, 
may not be lost with him. Following 
him through that path in which he 
was afollower of Christ, we shall at 
length arrive in the same blissful state, 
there to be for ever with one another 
and with the Lord. “ Blessed are the dead 
who thus die in the Lord, yea, saith the 
Spirit, fer “ they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.” Let 
us-comfort and encourage ourselves aud 
one another with these words. 

(N.B. Mr. Danvers died, after a very 
short illness, at the house of a friend in 
London, and was buried on the 7th, 
(the Rev. T. Belsham officiating) in the 
buria! ground belorging to the Unitarian 
Church, Hackney.—Eb. | 
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Wednesday, May 25, at his house, 
in Grove tg lahat, the Rev. 
James PrcekBoURNE, author of the 
Dissertation on the English Verb, &e. 
and one of the oldest members of the 
Unitarian Church, Hackocy. 
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The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


The homage paid by the men of 
this world involuntarily to virtue, 
is seen in the endeavour to recon- 
cile their conduct with those prin- 
ciples, whose breach by others they 
animadvert upon with the utmost 
severity. The conduct of Buona- 
parte towards Spain is reprobated 
with great justice by all parties, 
and the bravery of the Spaniards 
has been by no persons so loudly 
we as by the worldly politician. 

ut now comes a difficulty: for in 
the arrangements of the present 
crisis it was thought necessary, 
that Norway should be transferred 
from its former sovereign, and be 
placed under the dominion of Swe- 
den. In the execution of this 
transfer the consent of the king of 
Denmark was obtained, and he 
absolved his Norwegian subjects 
from their oath of allegiance. So 
far it may be said a sovereign may 
go. He may abdicate his throne, 
or give up the power of ruling over 
apart of his subjects; this he may 
do voluntarily or under compul- 
sion: but then the question occurs, 
whether, when the subjects are 
released from their oath of allegi- 
ance to their former sovereign, they 
do not become free to chuse a new 
sovereign for themselves, or to 
form any mode of government they 
please. In the case of Spain the 
sovereign had abdicated his crown, 
but the subjects, considering ‘the 
act to have been performed under 
compulsion, would not receive 
the new sovereign, in whose fa- 
vour it was made: and after great 
efforts drove him out of their coun- 
try. They were supposed in this 
case to have exercised a right be- 
longing to a free people. 


The act of the king of Denmark 
is no less under compulsion than 
that of the king of Spain, and he 
gave up part of his dominions to 
preserve the rest. But the Nor- 
wegians have taken a different 
course from that of Spain; they 
have assented to his abdication, but 
declined to receive the new sove- 
reign, in whose favour it was made, 
and seem resolved to have a king 
of their own, and to become an 
independent state. ‘They deny the 
right of the parties, who have gua- 
ranteed Norway to Sweden, to set- 
tle their government; and say, that 
such an act was as contrary to jus- 
tice as that of Buonaparte towards 
Spain. Much reasoning has been 
empioyed upon this subject both 
in parliament and out of doors; 
and it is contended that Great Bri- 
tain is under the necessity of even 
famishing Norway into compliance, 
because this was one of the stipu- 
lations towards Sweden in the 
alliance with that power; namely, 
that she should have Norway for 
her services in the deliverance of 
Europe. 

We have supposed that a prince 
may give up part of his dominions; 
but this is not universally true, for 
he may have been restrained by 
some original compact from alien- 
ating any part of them. This is 
said to have been the case of Den- 
mark; for, when the people op- 
pressed by the nobles gave them. 
selves up entirely to the crown, and 
the king became an absolute mo- 
narch, certain conditions were Jaid 
down, of which the principal were 
the support of the Protestant reli- 
gion and the preservation of the 
dominions of the crown, namely, 
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those of Denmark and Norway, 
for as to Holstein, of which the 
king of Denmark ts duke in his 
own right, the power of alieu thug 
it was not touched. Hence the 
abdication of the king of Denmark 
coufers no right whatever to any 
person or persons The original 
compact, by which he held the 
kingdom of Norway, being broken, 
the people returned to those rights, 
which they possessed before Nor- 
“way was united to Denmark. 

A more plausible argument used 
in defence of the transfer is this: 
Denmark and Norway were united 
together in a war against the allied 
powers, and consequently the con- 
querors had a right to impose what 
conditions they pleased on their 
enemy. Denmark submitted to 
terms; and Norway, if it does not 
accede to them, remains in a state 
of hostility, and is to be treated as 
afoe. ‘This brings the question, as 
it is said, into a tangible shape: but 
then there is an end of all the right 
claimed by transfer, and the allies 
must conquer the country before 
they pretend to give it to any one. 
This is the real state of Norway. 
Any conditions made without can- 
not be binding upon her; and it is 
a question of prudence, whether 
she should resist her enemies, and 
assert her independence, or make 
the best terms she can for herself, 
and acquiesce in their determina- 
ton. [tis an unhappy circumstance 
in the general joy on the destruction 
of one species of tyranny, that it 
should be accompanied with the 
subjection of a nation to another, 
whose yoke it will bear with im- 
patience. 

The king of Spain is returned to 
his own country, but not to his ca- 
pital; and difficulties have occurred 
which retard his progress. He will 
not, it is said, suieie to the new 
constitution; but what his particu. 
lar difficulties may be are not known. 
On the other hand, the Cortes are 
not inclined to recede ; and as there 
is no third party to appeal to, the 
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difference may not easily be settled, 
In the case of our own nation, art). 
cles were acceded to by William 
and Mary on their assuming the 
crown; and conditious were vunex- 
ed to the wearing of it by the 
Brunswick family, when the older 
branches were, ou account of their 
religion, setaside. The Cortes seem 
to be m the situation of our conven- 
tion parliament; and it is scarcely 
prudent ina prince, who has had so 
little to do iu the restoration of the 
country to independence, to cavil at 
the conditions. Without doubt the 
nobles will not be pleased with 
the power gained by the commons 
in this conflict: but it is not likely 
that Spain will consent to return to 
thatabominable system under which 
it groaned before the revolution. 
We are at such a distance from the 
spot, and, notwithstanding the late 
intercourse between the two una- 
tions, have so little knowledge of 
the contending powers in this ques- 
tion, that we must wait in patience 
for its developement. We fear that 
the extension of liberty of consci- 
ence will not be aimed at by either 
party. 

The king of France is returned 
to his capital, amidst unbounded ac- 
clamations, His first visit was to 
the cathedral, where he was received 
in the usual form by the clergy, 
and the wretched man fell prostrate 
to thank God and his Mother for 
this change in his affairs. Thanks 
to the Mother of God ! We are sorry 
that so long a residence in a Pro- 
testant country had not given 
better turn to his mind, and pre- 
vented him from offering thanks to 
any but the Supreme Being for so 
great a restoration. This is a bad 
presage as to the religious improve- 
ment of France; but still, if liberty 
of conscience is suffered to €x!st, 
and the Bible should be freely ci" 
culated in the country, we cannot 
doubt that the trath will make tts 
way. From the church he pre 
ceeded to his palace, and there re- 
ceived the homage of all parties: 


















































snd the following days addresses 
oured in from all quarters, filled 
with the same adulation that was 
offered to Buonaparte on a variety 
of occasions. A proclamation was 
shortly after issued, containing the 
principal things im the constitution 
presented to him, to which he pro- 
mised his adherence, but referred the 
settlement of the whole to the meet- 
ing of the three estates, which was 
appointed for the next month. By 
degrees the ancient forms of the 
Bourbon government were display- 
ed. The princes of the blood had 
assigned to them the chief posts in 
the army, and the negociations were 
continued with theinvading powers. 
In so strange a state of things, diffi- 
culties must necessarily arise, nor 
can they easily be composed. What 
may be the condition of France can- 
not be known till the foreign armies 
have left the country. In the mean 
time, every thing on the part of the 
new government indicates a dispo- 
sition to adopt a line of conduct 
suitable to the present state of af- 
fuirs. He has indeed, in one in- 
stance, departed from this line of 
conduct, by having a solemn service 
performed to the manes of Louis 
the Sixteenth and his son, a service 
more adapted to a Pagan temple 
than a Christian church, and unne- 
cessarily reviving the memory of 
a transaction which will be sufhi- 
ciently recorded in the annals of 
‘their history. A treaty was soon 
concluded between England and 
France for a cessation of hostilities 
by sea and land, and it began in 
the usual form, by an appeal to that 
latinised term under which the two 
countries designate the Supreme 
Being. On this appeal the censures 
of Luther and Calvin may supersede 
ourown; and tothem, as they are 
given in the last Wifimber (p. 234), we 
particularly call the attention of the 
reader, desiring him to circulate 
them among the Calvinists of his 
acquaintance. Some cause of alarm 
has been excited by the report, that 
the army is to be kept up to the 
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number of two hundred and twenty 
thousand men: but, if this should 
be the fact, it is to be recollected, 
that such an army will be on a very 
different footing from that of Buo- 
naparte. Its spirit and discipline 
will soon subside, when under the 
controul of princes of the blood, 
and officers rise not by merit but by 
court favour. 

The sovereigns of Russia and 
Prussia were expected to be in Eng- 
land before this time, but the affairs 
of the continent have detained them. 
Great preparations are however 
making for their reception, and 
during their stay here the peace will 
in all probability be proclaimed. 
The adjustment of boundaries and 
compensations now requires all their 
attention, and it is with great plea- 
sure we understand that the abo- 
lition of the slave trade is to form 
one of the articles of the new treaty. 
It is in vain at present to speculate 
on the future condition of Belgium, 
Germany, and Italy. There seems 
to be a general disposition to arrange 
every thing for future tranquillity, 
and it is to be hoped that the mise- 
ries suffered by these countries will 
have prepared both sovereigns and 
so a for a better government. 
Suonaparte, the late terror of the 
world, is now safely landed im his 
new territory of Elba, to which he 
was conveyed in an English frigate. 
The idlest tales have been told of 
his journey through France, but the 
truth will in due time come out, and 
a future age will be well acquainted 
with his fall, and the treachery by 
which it was accomplished. Tyrants 
may complain of treachery, but this 
is oue of the means of their over- 
throw, against which they happily 
cannot guard themselves; and hence 
men in high stations may learn, that 
they are never secure in the path of 
guilt. 

An occurrence of a singular nature 
has excited no small alarm among 
the catholics of the united kingdom, 
but particularly in Ireland. A re- 
script has been published, from what 
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bours, may well shrink within 
themselves, Conscious that, in com- 
parison, their time has been lost 
or spent in vain, and they have 
accemplished nothing! 
lam, Sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
de He Be 

Josern STerHens BuckmMiw- 
ste was born May 26th, 1784, 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Eis ancestors, both by his father's 
and bis mother’s side, for many 
generations, were clergymen. His 
paternal grandfather was the au- 
thor of several tracts of some ce. 
lebrity in their day, in defence of 
a mitigated form of Calvinism, 
Dr. Stevens, of Kittery, his ma. 
ternal grandfather, is yet remem. 
bered, as a very learned, judicious 
and pious divine; in short—to 
use the language of very high au- 
thority*—" he was a man, of 
whom one may say every thing 
that is good.” lis father, the 
late Dr. Buckminster, was for a 
Jong ume a minister of Portsmouth, 
and was esteemed one of the most 
eminent clergymen of that state. 
His mother, all accounts unite in 
representing as a woman of a very 
elegant and cultivated mind; and 
though she died, while her son 
was yet in early yeuth, it was not 


till she had made many of those P 


impressions on his mind and heart 
which most deeply and perma- 
nently affect the character. 

Mr. Buckminster was a striking 
example of the early develope. 
ment of talents. There was no 
period after his eartiest infancy, 
which did not Impress on all 
who saw him, strangers as well 
ustriends, a conviction of the cere 
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tainty of his future eminence. A, 
account of some of the pecuhari- 
ties of his youth will be found jp 
the following extract from a let. 
ter addressed by Mr. Buckmin- 
ster’s brother to the writer of the 
memoir. 

*¢ From the birth of my brother, 
our parents intended him for the 
ministry, and took the greatest 
delight~ in cultivating a mind, 
whose early promise gave them 
reason to hope he was to be a 
blessing to the world. I do not 
know how soon he was able to 
read; but at four years old he 
began tostudy the Latin Gram. 
mar, and had so great a desire to 
learn the Greek also, that my 
father, to please him, taught him 
to read a chapter in the Greek 
‘Testament, by pronouncing to 
him the words. As early as this 
he discovered that love for books 
and ardent thirst for knowledge, 
which he possessed through life. 
He was seldom willing, while a 
child, to leave his books for any 
amusement; and my father was 
so much afraid that close applica 
tion would injure his health, that 
he used to reward him for playing 
with boys of his own age, and 
would often go with him, to per- 
suade him, by example, to take 
art in their sports. I have no 
recollection that, when we were 
children, he ever did any thing 
that was wrong. He had always 
the same open, candid disposition 
that marked his manhood ; nor can 
I recollect any time when I did 
not feel the same confidence that 
whatever he did was right; the 
same affection aud respect, which 
made the last years | spent 
him so happy. From the time he 


was five till he was seven 
old, it was his practice to call the 





domestics together on Sabbath 
morning, and read to them one 
of my father’s manuscript ser. 
mons, repeat the Lord’s prayer, 
and sing a hymn; and he per- 
formed the service with such so- 
lemnity that he was always heard 
with attention. I have heard my 
dear father say, he never knew 
him tell an untruth, or prevaricate 
in the least. Indeed there was 
always something about him which 
gained the love of all who knew 
hin ; and never any thing which 
made them fear their expectations 
of his future excellence would be 
disappointed, 

* We Jost our excellent mother 
when he was six years old. But 
he had received an impression of 
her character which time could 
not face; and I believe through 
lite he was anxious to be, in every 
respect, what he knew she would 
have wished him to be. After he 
went to Exeter, he passed but 
little time at Lome. The year 
belore he entered college, his eyes 
were so weak, that my father 
thought it necessary to take his 
books from him. It was a depri- 
vation he could not bear to submit 
to; and he found means to secrete 
some old folios in the garret, which 
he would spend some time each 
day in reading. This is the only 
act of disobedience of which I ever 
knew him guilty. I perfectly re- 
member the great delight he used 
to take in listening to the conver. 
sation of men of literature and 
science, and in works of taste ang 
imagination. But the progress of 
his mind, and the developement 
of his powers, I was too young to 
observe or take an interest in.— 
Should this letter contain any such 
information, as you wish, I shall 
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not regret the painful exertion it 
has cost ine to write it.” 

At the age of twelve, he was 
ready for college, but, fearing 
hisextreme youth, his father de- 
tained hin some time at Exeter— 
where he had received his prepa. 
ratory education under the care of 
Dr. Benjamin Abbot—and he was 
entered as a student at Cambridge 
in 1797, nearly a year in advance. 
It may seem strange to those who 
take their ideas of a university 
from the establishments of Eng. 
land and Germany that one so 
young should be tully prepared 
for admission into the oldest of 
the seminaries in America, where 
the preliminary knowledge de. 
manded is greater, than at any 
other in that countyy. But it is 
the genius of all the institutions 
in America—arising, perhaps, in 
a considerable degree, from the 
thinness of the population, which 
creates a premature demand for 
every species of talents—to bring 
forward young men very early 
into life; and, though such pro. 
ficiency as we find in Mr. Buck. 
minster is, no doubt, rare, itis no 
uncommon thing to find them 
closing their professional studies 
at an age when Europeans are just 
going to their universities. 

On the entrance of Mr. Buck. 
minster at college, the same dee 
cided designation for peculiar ex. 
cellence, which had so strongly 
impressed those who knew him in 
his early youth was at once seen 
and acknowledged. His career 
in this institution was equally ho. 
nourable to his moral principles 
and to his mental powers. Amidst 
the temptations inseparable from 
the place, he gave an example of 
the possible coanection of the most 
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splendid genius with the most re. 
gular and persevering industry, 
of a generous independence of 
character with a perfect respect 
for the government and the laws 
of college, and of a keen relish 
for innocent enjoyment with a 
fixed dread of every appearance 
of vice, It may be worth while 
to record that he never incurred 
any college censure, and was not 
even fined, till the last term of his 
senior year, and then only for 
some trifling negligence. It may 
be said of him as it has been re. 
marked of a kindred genius, that 
‘She did not need the smart of 
guilt to make him virtuous, nor 
the regret of folly to make him 
wise,’’* 

[n the summer of 1800, he re- 
ceived the honours of the univer- 
sity. ‘There are many who re. 
collect the oration which he then 
delivered on “*the literary cha. 
racters of different nations,” and 
the impression produced by the 
sight of his small and youthful 
figure, contrasted with the matu- 
rity and extent of his knowledge, 
the correctness as well as brilliancy 
of his imagination, and the pro. 
priety and grace of his elocution. 

To the study of theology he was 
inclined from the period when he 
received his earliest religious im- 
pressions ; and he deveted himseli 
peculiarly to it for more than four 
years after leaving college. His 
time was spent partly in the family 
of his relative, ‘Iheodore Lynde, 
Esq. at Waltham and Boston, and 
partly at [’xeter, as an assistant 
in the academy, ‘The portion of 
this time which was given to the 
instruction of youth, he always 





* President Kirkland’s Life of Mr. 
Ames. 
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remembered with pleasure, as 
leading him to a review of his 
early classical studies, and giving 
him that accuracy in elementary 
principles, in which the prepara. 
tory schools of America have been 
considered as chiefly deficient. 
The number of works in theos 
logy, metaphysics, morals and ge. 
neral literature which he read 
during the period of which we 
speak, would appear scarcely cre- 
dible to one who did not know the 
rapidity with which he looked 
through a book, and the almost 
intuitive sagacity with which he 
seized and retaimed all that was 
valuable in contents, That 
what he read was thoroughly di. 
gested, was apparent trom the 
accuracy—so offen observed and 
admired by his friends—with which 
he would discriminate the peculiar 
merits of different writers, From 
some tragments of a journal of bis 
studies it appears, that where he 
thought a book of particular im- 
portance, he was accustomed to 
make a copious analysis of its 
contents. It was also his habit 
to make references, at the end of 
a volume, to the pages here any 
interesting passages were found, 
Particulars like these, are, it 1s 
true, unimportant in themselves ; 
but they may perhaps gratily, 1 
some degree, that natural and 
not useless curiosity which we 
feel with regard to all the circum. 
stances of a distinguished mans 
preparation for bis future emt. 
hnenee. ; 
‘The process of study and ol 
thought through which he passed 
in forming his theological opinions, 
cannot be too much praised. It 
is strange that a principle so Me- 
tural, and so constantly observed 
in all other sciences—that of be- 


ts 





ginning with what is simple and 
clear, and gradually proceeding 
to whatits doubtful and dark— 
should have been so often reversed 
in the study of theology. It was 
not, however, overlooked by Mr. 
Buckminster. Ee avoided as much 
as possible, all discussion of the 
controverted doctrines of syste- 
matic divinity till he had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the evidences of religion, na- 
tural and revealed,—examined the 
nature and degree of the inspira 
tion of the sacred writings, im or- 
der to determine what laws of in. 
terpretation are to be applied to 
them,—taken a general survey of 
the questions connected with the 
criticism of the Bible,—and sanc- 
tiled all his investigations by the 
habitual study of the spirit and 
maxims of practical religion. 
Having by these inquiries, together 
with an accurate knowledge of 
the original languages, prepared 
himself for the interpretation of 
the more difficult and obscure 
parts of the scriptures, he com- 
menced the study of them with 
the aid derived from a comparison 
ef the opinions of the best com- 
mentators of different sects, ‘The 
writers on what may be called 
dogmatic theology, he now per- 
mitted himself to consult, and he 
has often been heard to say with 
what eager curiosity and even 
trembling interest, he read Taylor 
and Edwards on original sir, and 
pushed his researches into those 
high speculations, where so much 
caution is necessary to prevent the 
mind from becoming enslaved to 
asystem, and shut for ever against 
the light of truth. 

Having, in this manner, gone 
over an uncommonly wide and 
extensive field of preparatory stu- 
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dies, in October, 1804, he yielded 
to a request to preach @ the so. 
ciety in Brattle Street, Boston, It 
is impossible todescribe the delight 
and wonder with which his first 
sermons were listened to by all 
classes of hearers. ‘The most ree 
fined and the least cultivated 
equally hung upon his lips. The 
attention of the thoughtless was 
fixed. The gaiety of youth was 
composed to seriousness, The 
mature, the aged, the most Vig06 
rous and enlarged minds were at 
once charmed, instructed” and 
improved, Alter preaching for 
a few weeks, be received an in- 
vitation to become the minister of 
this society, and was ordained, 
January 30, 1805. The fatigue 
and agitation of spirits which he 
experienced on this occasion, pro- 
duced a severe fit of illness, which 
interrupted his labours ull the 
following March, when he re- 
commenced them with a most 
eloquent and interesting sermon, 
(inserted in the volume just pub- 
lished) ** On the Advantages of 
Sickness,” from Psalm enix. 71, 
‘It is good for me, that I have 
been afflicted.” 

The situation in which he was 
now placed introduced him to ma. 
ny new and most important duties. 
The effect of multiplied and in- 
cessant labours on his delicate 
frame could not fait to be soon vi- 
sible. A disorder, which had made 
its appearance some years betore, 
was sensibly increased during the 
year 1805. It was one of the 
most tremendous maladies which 
God permits to afflict the human 
frame ; and to which it has often 
been found that minds of the most 
exquisite structure are peculiarly 
exposed. The manner m which 
this visitation was endured by Mr. 








